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“*H1, Buddy!’ 


The Emblem Identifies You 


The Legion insignia is a badge of distinction that com- 
mands respect. It identifies you to your fellow-veterans 
as well as the men and women who were not in the war. 
It marks you as one of “the Four Million” for whom 
Legion membership is an exclusive privilege. Eligibility 


\ for membership in the Legion is one of the few things 
\ money can’t buy. It is a real privilege to wear the 
oN Legion insignia, 
™%, \ Ihe midget size solid gold membership button is fine 
“ona, hy \ enough for John J. Pershing himself. And it only costs $1.58! 
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HEN Sir Walter Raleigh 

spread his cloak over a 
mud-puddle, so that 

Queen Elizabeth could 

cross it dry-shod, he started some- 
thing that has not stopped yet. For 
the act brought him a credit with Eng- 
land’s Virgin Queen which he promptly 
used to give her some excellent advice: 
“Britain,” Raleigh told good Queen 
Bess, “is an island country too small 
to produce, forever, what its people 
require. Sooner or later we shall have 
to get what else we need by becoming 
traders, and, being an island country, 
our trading will always have to be 
done in ships that serve. It is a 
shame that little Holland, without a 
tree in her borders, builds ships for the 





A small section of the 150-mile water-front of the port of New York. , 
York received nearly three billion dollars’ worth of imports, while goods valued at four billions were 
exported. American vessels handled only a small fraction of that trade 


= Your Ihree-Billion-Dollar— 
Investment 


By Paxton Hibben 


” 


British trade—that must be our job. 

Sir Walter was a practical man, and 
his vision of England as mistress of 
the seas was not confined merely to 
building ships. Not only must Britain 
own her own vessels, he maintained, 
but her great rivals on the seas, Hol- 
land and Spain, must be driven out of 
the shipping business. And so began 
the line of sea-adventurers—Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Francis Drake, the 


In 1920—a banner year—New 








Earl of Warwick, Sir Henry Mor- 

gan and their like—who in Sir 

Walter’s day were called patriots, 

but a century and a half later, 

when Britannia ruled the wave 
and such gentry were no longer needed, 
were called pirates, and hanged instead 
of knighted. 

The lesson of 350 years since Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s time is a clear one; 
no country—not even vast Russia— 
can live forever on what it produces, 
alone. And if Britain is an island na- 
tion and must have ships, so too are 
we in the United States separated 
from the markets of the world by two 
oceans, and as much in need of ships 
to sell our products as was ever Eng- 
land in Raleigh’s day. It took Britain 
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150 years after she seri- 
ously entered the struggle 
for sea power to become 
mistress of the seas. She 
will not let that power go 
lightly—and we have only 
just begun to challenge it. 
It would be little short of 
criminal, therefore, for us 
to let the vital question of 
merchant shipping become 
one of party politics, or to 
juggle it back and forth 
between government and 
private control, as if it were 
a matter of no consequence 
to more than a hundred mil- 
lion American taxpayers; 
the fight ahead of us to 
gain footing on the seas is 
too severe, and the stake 
involved is too great. 

The prime factor in that 
stake is a little matter of 
between three ahd one-half 
and four billion dollars that 
our war-built merchant 
fleet and all its appendages 
cost us. That is some $600 
for every man or woman in 
the United States with a 
yearly income of $1,000 or 
over. Now if you and I 
had put $600 in a house 
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The engine contro! 
board, one of the vital 
spots in the “Levia- 
than,” our greatest 
passenger-carrying 
vessel. Our success 
on the seas depends 
not so much on lux- 
urious ships like the 
“Leviathan” as on the 
more humble boats 
that haul goods to and 
from this country 


© Keystone 


One feature of the 
“Leviathan” that few 
| ever see: three of her 
enormous propellers. 
| Note the comparative 
size of the men 








that we were renting out, we would 
scarcely forget about it, or permit any- 
one to kid us into letting go of it, with- 
out a mighty good reason. Yet there 
seems to be a tendency among poli- 
ticians and certain private shipping in- 
terests to regard this money as having 
come from heaven instead of out of 
your pockets and mine; and to assume 
that the ships for which we paid so 
much may be disposed of without con- 
sulting us. For which reason, if no 
other, it is about time that we looked 
our property over and took stock of 
our investment, 

In taking stock, the first thing that 
has to be reckoned with is the fact 
pointed out by Herbert Corey in a pre- 


vious article in the Weekly that a good 
part of the money spent on our war- 
time merchant marine went for war, 
not commercial, purposes—to construct 
shipyards, buy forests, build homes for 
shipyard workers, and in war wages 
and materials purchased at war prices. 
To replace today our whole merchant 
fleet would cost only about $650,000,000 
and, sold at what it would bring, would 
fetch in cash only $226,733,315. Still, 
$650,000,000 is $650,000,000 and not to 
be sneezed at. It represents 416 ships 
in operation and 882 idle; 3,409,720 
tons of carrying capacity active, and 
4,850,575 tons tied up. It means that 
you and I have cashed in $999,300 since 
July 1 by the sale of six of our 1,334 





(at latest count) vessel It means 
some 14,500 Americans employed on 
American ships. It means eighteen 
freight routes to different parts of the 
world covered by ships flying the Ameri- 
can flag — which, in turn, means 
markets open on the most favorable 
terms to American grain, ectton, food- 
stuffs or manufactured articles; and 
what is of far greater importance, it 
means that in these eighteen trade 
routes, covering the North and South 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Aegean, 
Black, North, Baltic, and China Seas, 
no combination of foreign shipowners 


can band together, openly or secretly, 
to see that the American farmer or the 
American manufacturer sending his 
goods abroad gets the worst of it, be- 
cause there are American carriers avail- 


able to drive down freight rates and 
speed up freight service te what they 
ought to be. 

By this means, American grain has 
been carried to Europe for as low as 
eighty cents per ton, and South Ameri- 
can freight services, which used to be 
the despair of exporters of American 
manufactures for the delays :nd losses 
and careless handling of cargoes, have 
of late become extremely snappy and 
efficient. 


LL of these have their value to our 


i national prosperity and are re- 
sults with which we, as Americans, may 
well be pleased. But to anyone who 
quotes a lot of discouraging figures and 
says to us sarcastically: “There! That’s 
all you got for your $4,000,000,000. 


Ain’t it nice?” we may re} “Just a 
minute! That’s all right as far as it 
goes, but it seems to us that there are 
some ships around somewhere. How 
about them? We Americans have paid 
out $4,000,000,000 which you now say 
is represented by only $659,000,000 in 
tangible assets. So be it. But if you 
(Continued on page 28) 
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arrest a young woman. The 

Provost Marshal General want- 
ed her, for various reasons. But some- 
one made a mistake, either the startled 
matron of the dormitory or myself, and 
in the dark I chose the wrong door. 
The lady I pounced upon was a certain 
eminent American novelist who re- 
sented the attack angrily. I escaped 
in a cloud of disgrace. 

For several years I could see nothing 
funny in the incident. No doubt the 
lady novelist does not consider the af- 
fair a particularly humorous one even 
today. But in the dull routine of the 
Division of Criminal Investigation it 
was one of the instances when Com- 
edy thrust its grinning face up threugh 
the crowd of grimmer masks. 

Once, again a proper old gendarme 
who had ridden miles into the coun- 
try in an American sidecar to assist 
in clearing up a case suddenly de- 
manded that he be set down beside the 
road. He spat on the motorcycle and 
walked home, swearing he would never 
again set foot in such a devilish ma- 
chine. Another time a doughboy who 
had eluded the D. C. I. went over the 
roofs in an effort to escape and 
plunged through a skylight into the of- 
fice of the Provost Marshal, where he 
was welcomed by half a dozen M. P.’s. 

Blunders, superstitions, mistaken 
identity—tthese caused most of the lit- 
tle humor we did find in an adventur- 
ous assignment. Take, for instance, 
the case of Louie Benito. 

To the Le Mans headquarters of the 
D. C. I. there came one day the follow- 
ing telegram: 


NE night in a Y. W.C.A. dor- 
mitory in France I tried to 


“Apprehend Louis Benito, age 24, height 
five feet four inches, eyes black and sunken, 
high cheek bones, sallow complexion, thin 
lips, high bridged nose, large nostrils, scar 
on right cheek one inch under outer point 
of right eye, thin hands. When last seen 
wore enlisted man’s uniform without 
stripes. Sometimes dresses as captain, 
lieutenant, or in civilian clothes. Speaks 
French fluently. Known to be armed. 
Probably has several accomplices. Fre- 
quents low hotels. Wanted for desertion, 
robbery with a gun and attempt to kill an 
officer. Escaped from Petit Roquette prison 
Friday night. Desperate and will shoot. 
Photo will follow. Notify this office. 

Saunpers, Director D. C. I.” 


Louis Benito, bad man extraordinary, 












had escaped from prison for the sec- 
ond time. 

Benito’s place was in the sun. Other 
criminals were loose in France, but 
none was so badly wanted as this 
American of Italian descent. 

Benito was the czar of a stick-up 
organization. Financially it was prof- 
itable. Come to Paris a deserter, he 
had shaken hands cordially with the 
Montmartre Apaches, showed them his 
gun and looked appraisingly at their 
knives. He had gathered around him 
a gang of eight or ten American pick- 
pockets, second-story experts, highway 
robbers. He had trafficked in stolen 
automobiles. Once, dodging bullets be- 
hind chimneypots, he had fought his 
way across the roofs in an escape from 
the Paris D. C.I. Later he had walked 
lightheartedly out of prison. The D. 
C. I. had recaptured him. °* 

And now he was at large again. The 
secret police wanted him. For one 
thing, in one escape he had shot a D. C. 
I. officer. Waist-deep in other work, 
it resolved now grimly to go out and 
get him. 

In the Le Mans office, every opera- 
tor memorized the description. Then 
we notified each French civil and mili- 
tary police headquarters in the sector 
we covered: 

“Louis Benito is out again!” 

The railway detectives rubbed their 
hands and promised to watch. Our 
own Military Police posted the look- 
out, as the description is called, in all 
offices and barracks. Lieutenant Ste- 
venson, who commanded the Intelli- 
gence Department in our area, gave 
hearty assurance that he had instructed 
his own men to help in the search as 
much as possible, 

My own Sergeant White was the first 
to report. Breathless, he appeared at 
the office one afternoon at four o’clock. 
Louis Benito, he declared, had entered 
a house just two streets from our bu- 


More About the D. C. I. 


Duds! 


| A Comedy 


By Karl W. Detzer 





<ce 


VET 


yle ’ 
“A doughboy who had 
eluded the D.C. I. 
went over the roofs in 
an effort to escape”’ 4 






NY 


reau not ten minutes before. Corporal 
— a uniformed operator, had seen 

im. 

Leaving the desk sergeant and clerk 
to mind the prisoners and telephone, 
we routed sleeping men from their 
beds. Within five more minutes the 
entire block was surrounded. The gate 
which Louis Benito had entered was 
Number 31 on that street. He could 
not leave. But neither did we ap- 
proach it. It was shrewder to re- 
main out of sight. 

We waited while t.vo motorcycle side- 
cars were rushed to the local gen- 
darmerie, to return speedily with two 
panting, bearded guardians of the 
French civil code. D. C. I. sergeants 
crept over the garden wall to the rear 
of the house. Then the gendarmes, 
Sergeant Madden and I openly walked 
to the front door and rang the bell. 

At first there was no reply. We 
rang again. In the hallway a slow, 
shuffling step sounded, and the door 
opened wide. 

Beaming on us was a fat, kindly 
French priest. He welcomed us. We 
stated our errand. He threw up his 


hands. “A deserter!” Oh, oh, oh! 
Surely not. He had been alone until 
a few minutes before when he ad- 


mitted an American K. of C. worker 
who right now sat in the study on the 
second floor. We considered—no doubt 
the man was Louis Benito. A clever 
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¢ disguise that, a Knights of Columbus 
‘uniform! 

We rushed upstairs. Our suspect 
arose speechless—a tall, slender, blue- 
eyed lad who looked not so much like 
Benito as either the priest or I did. 
We departed, chagrined and apologiz- 
ing. 

The next day Corporal Schultz left 
the D. C. I. and became affiliated. with 
that humble but necessary service, the 
Bathing and Delousing Department of 
the A. E. F. He wielded a scrub 
brush with more skill than 


“Corporal Lipschutz, one of my un- 
der-cover men, saw Louis Benito on 
the street this afternoon and followed 
him to the railroad station, where Be- 
nito eluded him. My entire force is 
at your disposal.” 

“Send them out, if you will,” I re- 
quested. “Have them take the district 
between Rue Nationale and the rail- 
road and cover it carefully. My own 
men will hunt through the rest of the 
city.” 

Lieutenant Stevenson answered that 


night, far away toward Rue Nationale. 
Then one more shot echoed across the 
roof tops, and all was silent. 

I waited, hanging from my window, 
listening, aching to get out on the job. 
But I dared not leave “the telephone. 
Men would be calling for orders. They 
would have heard the shots, if within 
a mile, and would know them to be a 
signal to hurry. 

I conjectured to myself what had 
happened—Louis Benito, cornered, had 
opened fire. I thought of Madden, of 

Carse, of Neminski, of 





Calamaco, of Dubois, of 





he did a clue. 

But our troubles in the 
identity of Louis Benito had 
just begun. Paris wouldn’t 
let us forget if we wanted 
to. Colonel Saunders de- 
manded him, not his body, 
but Louis Benito himself, 
whole, unharmed, ready to 
serve a penitentiary sen- 
tence. : 

There was in my organi- 
zation at that time a man 
who had come as an inter- 
preter, Antcnio Calamaco, 
a former cook at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. He had enlisted in 
the National Guard — a 
small, dark, nervous fellow 
who spoke both French and 
native Italian. The only 
matter that stood in the 
way of his being an expert 
interpreter was that his 
English vocabulary was still 
limited to seventeen words, 
three of them being “Oh, 
my God!” Private Calamaco 
addressed me always as 
“she” or “it.” Any woman 
was “him.” 

But he was a fearless 
chap, and a faithful one, so 
I kept him for various odd 
jobs. And the second after- 
noon following our fiasco at 
the house of the priest, 
Calamaco panted up to the 
office and told me in Italian 
that he had seen Benito. 
He was trembling with ex- 
citement. hen he had 
calmed sufficiently I got 
the story in jumbled lan- 
guage. 

He had been walking 
along a street near the sta- 
tion when Louis Benito 
came out of an alley, looked 
at him, and ducked back out 
of sight. 

“T follow her,’ Calamaco 


War. 


Meuse-Argonne. 


age of our men. 


A Message from General 


Pershing 


September 26, 1923. The 
IVE years ago to-day the largest army ever assembled 
under the Stars and Stripes deployed on the fields of the 
On this anniversary of those critical hours 
my thoughts turn backward to the courage and fortitude of 
the American soldier. Their stalwart figures and confident 
bearing were always an inspiration, and never more so than 
during the final preparations for this great battle. 
on foreign soil, amidst strange and unfamiliar surroundings 
against an enemy in hitherto impregnable positions, the 
Meuse-Argonne was a test of the indomitable will and cour- 
From the start they steadily pushed back 
the enemy, until with a final rush our Army carried the 
heights overlooking Sedan and swept eastward toward the 
frontiers of Luxembourg, forcing the appeal by the defeated 
enemy for an armistice. 
Recollection of the preparation for this culminating 
operation recalls the stirring and anxious days of the World 
Memory recalls every detail of the development of the 
American Army, from the selection of troops of the First 
Division, the strenuous days of planning for sea transpor- 
tation, the construction of port facilities for the debarkation 
of troops, munitions, and supplies, the weeks and months of 
arduous training at home and abroad, the constant insist- 
ence on the absolute necessity of an American combat army 
in opposition to Allied opinion that such a course would be 
fatal, the first battle at Cantigny, fighting along the Marne 
and at Soissons, the pursuit across the Vesle, and the initial 
battle of our First Army at St. Mihiel. 
All of us cannot but feel a higher measure of appreciation 
and love of country, its institutions, its citizenship, and its 
healthy social structure, in recalling the achievements of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, the importance of which in 
the world conflict will grow greater with the passing years. 


Dubac, of all the thirty men 
who were out there some- 
where in the dark. One of 
them probably that second 
lay wounded in the dark 
entryway. 

The telephone jangled. 
Intelligence Depart- 
ment calling. Corporal Lip- 
schutz had come upon Louis 
Benito a second time at Rue 
Nationale and Rue Bourge 
Belle. He had: attempted to 
arrest him. ~ Benito had 
shot, and they were rushing 
poor Lipschutz to the dis- 
pensary. : 

For three more minutes 
nothing else ‘occurred. I 
waited. Rue Nationale and 
Rue Bourge Belle. were 
scarcely a mile from our 
office. By this time Ser- 
geant Madden. and my own 
men would be bearing down 
on the spot. Sergeant Riley 
would be arriving, with 
more men from the Intelli- 
gence Department. 

The telephone rang again. 
I jumped to “the receiver. 
It was First Sergeant Mad- 
den. : 

“Where was the shoot- 
ing?” he asked. 

“At the Rae Nationale 
and Bourge @elle,” I an- 
swered. “Where are you?” 

“At the Prowost Marshal’s 
office, half a: block from 
there,” Madden answered. 
“Evervthing ot the corner’s 
quiet.” Se 

“Look 
gested. 

That momest there was 
a quick step ‘sn the stair. 
With a terrified cry, An- 
tonio Calamace ran into the 
room and collapsed in a 
heap on the sioor. There 
was blood on*‘his face; it 


Fought 


around,” I sug- 








explained. “It allez in 
alley. It fly 4 la maison en 
face du red brick post du police. Je 
vais to police, alors, nous come back, 
she is departir!” 

I begged for a description. The man 
Calamaco described was Louis Benito, 
even to the white scar on his cheek. 

“How was he dressed?” I asked. 

“Very well,” Calamaco answered. 

The former cook led me to the spot, 
where he pictured dramatically the es- 
cape of the criminal. There seemed 
no doubt that our unskilled operator 
had stumbled across the right man. 

I returned to the office. There I was 
convinced. Louis Benito undoubtedly 
was in the city. For awaiting me was 
the following message from Lieutenant 
Stevenson of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment: 


First Sergeant Riley of the Intelligence 
Department would direct the hunt in 
his sector. 

So desk sergeants off duty, prison 
guards who ‘could be spared, plain- 
clothes men, drivers, every member I 
could muster up, went out into the 
night-——-it was just dusk—in search of 
Louis Benito. 

I apportioned the territory among 
the sergeants, giving each a detail of 
four or five men. First Sergeant Mad- 
den on his motorcycle hurried from 
section to section to keep check on the 
various prowling operators. I re- 
mained at the telephone in the office, 
itching to join personally in the hunt. 

At exactly seventeen minutes after 
ten by my watch, three shots split the 


seemed to be coming from 
his mouth. = 

He fainted and I examined him hur- 
riedly. The wound was a ~nere scratch. 
His worst injury was fright. I tried 
to get him to talk, but sefore I had 
succeeded another sergeant came in, 
still hunting for the locution of the 
shooting. 

Calamaco recovered enough to tell 
us. Under a light on Rye Nationale, 
he had come face to face upon a man 
who looked like Louis Benito. The fel- 
low crossed the strect. Calamaco fol- 
lowed for several blocks, until the 
shadows became so thick ‘he could not 
see the width of the thoroughfare. 


Then he hurried ahead and cut across. 
There in the shadow Benito waited. 
Our little Italian slipped into a door- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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20,000 Veterans: Are in Pri ison—H ow Sines if Them Ought to Be in Hospital? 


The Lost Legion 


By Robert J. Casey 


tion outfit in the State of Wash- 

ington, went to sleep one night 
in a San Francisco hospital. He awoke 
to learn that he was in the Wisconsin 
state penitentiary with prospects of re- 
maining there a long time. 

“What am I in for?” he inquired as 
soon as opportunity offered. 

“Don’t try to kid me,” answered a 
guard. “You killed your wife with an 
ax, if that’s any news to you.” 

“My mistake,” admitted J. C. “I 
aedt have killed her in 1917.” 

And there is a fine bit of sardonic 
humor, a grotesquerie that might have 
been written by Mark Twain as a foot- 
note to his essay on the art of murder. 
But it would be still more humorous if 
it weren’t true. J. C. is in the state 
prison at Waupun, Wisconsin. His wife 
is dead. But J. C. is not quite certain 
on that point. He thinks the prison 
authorities probably have some good 
reason for lying to him. He can’t re- 
member coming to Wisconsin from the 
Pacific Coast. His crime and subse- 
quent arrest and trial are not even a 
dream to him. His responsibility for 
his acts, his realization of punishment, 
his obvious mental deficiency and his 
future constitute a problem that af- 
fects thousands of former service men 
throughout the United States. Poor, 
muddled J. C. is not one man—he is 
several battalions. 


SURVEY of World War veterans 

in prisons recently completed by 
Dr. W. F. Lorenz of the "Wissunain 
State Psychiatric Institute, interna- 
tionally known authority on mental 
diseases, and Dr. W. S. Middleton of 
the University of Wisconsin, at the in- 
stance of Governor John J. Blaine, has 
revealed a situation so amazing as to 
be almost incredible. 

Here are the figures: 

Two hundred and twenty-five men, 
all of whom had given honorable service 
to the United States during the recent 
hostilities, were serving sentences for 
offenses ranging from petty theft to 
murder at the time the survey was 
started last December. 

At the state prison, Waupun, 62 per- 
cent of the former service men were 
found to be mentally deficient. 

At the state reformatory, Green Bay, 
40 percent of the soldier inmates were 
mentally abnormal or subnormal. 

At both institutions more than 40 
percent of the men examined have phys- 
ical diseases that need medical atten- 
tion. 

More than 20 percent of the former 
service men in both institutions have 
disabilities traceable to military ser- 
vice. 

Economic stress resulting from un- 
employment immediately after dis- 
charge from service was associated 
with the offenses for which more than 
30 percent of these prisoners were sen- 
tenced. 

The criminal offenses in 70 percent 
of the cases at both prisons were con- 
cerned with property or money. 

Ninety percent of the prisoners had 


C., who once signed a complete 
name to the payroll of an avia- 
« 














T was at the instance of Governor 

John J. Blaine that Wisconsin under- 
took (at a cost of $200) a survey of 
World War veterans in her penal in- 
stitutions which resulted in the startling 
disclosures set forth in Mr. Casey’s 
article. “Wisconsin,” declares Mr. 
Casey, “is an average State with a 
lower crime rate than some and a 
higher mental average than most.” One 
may only conjecture how appalling the 
situation may be in less fortunately 
situated States and how formidable it 
is in magnitude when the whole coun- 
try is considered. One may only con- 
jecture—but the Legion proposes to re- 
move the problem from the realm of 
conjecture. The National Executive 
Committee, at its last meeting, called 
on the Federal Government and the 
States to make surveys of all men con- 
fined in penitentiaries and reformatories 
to determine those prisoners whose 
offenses have resulted from mental dis- 
abilities or abnormalities so that they 
may receive special hospital treatment. 
Many States are already undertaking 
similar surveys as a result of Legion 
initiative. Additional emphasis will 
probably be given the Legion’s posi- 
tion on this problem by the Fifth 
National Convention in San Francisco 
next month. 


pleaded guilty and waived jury trial 
when arraigned. 

In 60 percent of the cases at the 
state prison and in 68 percent of the 
cases at the reformatory the crime for 
which the ex-service men are under- 
going punishment was of a trivial 
nature. 

As an interesting detail, not of vital 
importance in determining the status 
of the men or solving the problem that 


affects them, it was observed that 69 
percent of the service men in the state 
prison and 54 percent of those in the 
reformatory came from families dis- 
rupted during their early childhood. 

In no case was it found that the ex- 
service men in the prisons showed any 
interest in pursuing claims for com- 
pensation for disabilities of service 
origin. The establishment of their just 
claims under existing prison rules is 
difficult if not impossible. 

The significance of these conclusions 
is readily seen when one recalls that 
there are more than 20,000 former ser- 
vice men in the penal institutions of the 
United States. Wisconsin is an aver- 
age State with a lower crime rate than 
some and a higher mental average than 
most. The survey was prompted not 
by hysteria or sentiment but by the 
surprising revelations of mental col- 
lapse in former soldiers treated at the 
psychiatric institute. It was pursued 
scientifically. Each man was exam- 
ined as an individual and his record 
taken by a stenographer on the spot. 
The survey was as nearly accurate as 
modern apparatus and human skill 
could make it. And the result is a 
picture not only of Wisconsin but of 
the whole country in its relationship 
to former service men who have stepped 
outside the law. 

“It goes without saying that Wiscon- 
sin is no different from the other States 
in this respect,” said Dr. ‘Lorenz in 
commenting on his report. “What is 
true here is true elsewhere, and the 
results of our survey seem to be suffi- 
ciently startling to warrant a compre- 
hensive inquiry throughout the United 
States.” 


OVERNOR BLAINE, who has al- 

¥ ready acted to ameliorate the con- 

ditions discovered by thé men who con- 

ducted the survey, promised immediate 

aid in a movement for a nation-wide 
investigation. 

“I have gone over the reports re- 
ceived from other States on this same 
subject,” he said. “I am _ convinced 
that a similar survey should be made 
in every State in the Union. Wiscon- 
sin’s method and procedure will be out- 
lined and forwarded to the Governors 
of the several States and to the de- 
partments at Washington, as relates to 
Federal institutions. We hope to make 
this movement nation-wide.” 

So much for the country’s prospects 
of finding out what is really wrong 
with the so-called “soldier criminal.” 
What to do for him is a problem of 
more serious import. 

“It is obvious that these men are not 
criminals,” said Dr. Lorenz. “In our 
survey we found the average age of 
the former service men in penal insti- 
tutions to be under twenty-four years. 
So it is reasonable to suppose that 
cures could be effected in a large num- 
ber of cases. But it will not remedy 
the lot of the mentally abnormal pris- 
oner to turn him loose on society once 
more. Hospitals must be provided for 
his care—hospitals specially equipped 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Word from Brussels 


ATIONAL interests which seem to conflict and national 

points of view which seem to diverge may have the 
appearance of sundering the allied partnership which 
fought the war together and won it. These appearances 
are not deceiving. The allies have drifted apart and at 
times it has been a slender thread indeed that continued to 
unite them. 

A conspicuous agent in this process of disintegration 
has been the revival of the military armament competition, 
this time in a quarter where none would have thought to 
look a few years back—the air. The zeal with which 
France, England and Italy are arming the air is sufficient 
to lend some color to the gossip that the sun of the entente 
has set. 

The word which comes from Brussels, Belgium, how- 
ever, indicates that such reckonings are premature. The 
veterans of the allied nations are not drifting apart. They 
are drawing more closely together; and the veterans, we 
believe, are the very core of allied solidarity. They do not 
differ. They stand together and at the recent congress of 
their Fédération Interalliée des Anciens Combattants at 
Brussels they announced their stand for a measure which 
should bring their respective countries back into the useful 
union of aim and effort which meant so much to the world 
in 1914 to ’18 and which could mean as much today. 

By what has been termed the “most important and 
far reaching” decision of the congress the FIDAC delegates 
voted unanimously to support The American Legion’s pro- 
posal of a conference to limit military aircraft armament 
by international agreement, thus terminating the present 
rivalry between nations which serves as a constant threat 
and danger to allied unity and to world peace. A resolu- 
tion was adopted urging all citizens of the world “desirous 
of establishing a just peace, to recommend to their respec- 
tive governments the calling at the earliest possible moment 
of a conference in succession to The Hague peace confer- 
ence to carry on the work of disarmament in naval and 
air forces auspiciously inaugurated at the Washington 
conference.” 

This resolution was proposed by the American delegation 
in fulfillment of the promise Commander Owsley gave before 
he sailed to endeavor to obtain the endorsement of the 
FIDAC for the Legion’s suggestion that a conference be 
called to deal with air armaments as naval armaments had 
been dealt with. Delegates from six nations representing 
7,000,000 organized veterans subscribed to this declaration. 

We believe those delegates have spoken truly for the 
7,000,000, and we believe the 7,000,000 speak truly for all of 
those for whom they fought, when they say the nations of 
the world should gather about a council table and try to 
end this expensive and perilous contest to see which can 
assemble the mightiest and most deadly collection of fight- 
ing flying machines. 


Doubtful Citizenship Material 


CONTRIBUTION of doubtful value to the body politic 

is represented by the 50,000 alien draft avoiders who 
under the present laws will be eligible to full citizenship 
after next Armistice Day. The statutes say an alien must 
prove five years of devotion to the constitution of the United 
States before he is entitled to citizenship. When an alien 
resident of this country side-stepped military service on 
the ground that he owed allegiance to another country, 
it was held by most judges that this was sufficient proof 
of lack of devotion, and citizenship has been withheld. 

But five years soon will have passed by since the end of 
the war and the courts will be powerless longer to deny 
naturalization to this group. The prospect of seeing 50,000 
foreigners thus made eligible to participate in the conduct 


“th8s mmonth, SINce th3n @it sEEMs to 


of a government they declined to defend is a rather peculiar 
observance for Armistice Day. Doubtless it would be un- 
just to condemn these foreigners as a class. Many will 
probably make good citizens. But others will not. ‘They 
failed the country of their adoption once and they will fail 
it again. They are here for what they can get ont of 
America and not for what they can put into it. 


For Our Own Good 


HE total number of American casualties in the World 

War, including every minor disability, was 647,000. 
The total of industrial accidents in the United States dur- 
ing 1921 was 1,317,090. For every man in uniform ren- 
dered hors de combat in 1918 by shot, shell or inflienza 
germ, two civilians were put out of the economic battle 
three years later. 

Some ten thousand of these peacetime ssintatttes: will 
be completely rehabilitated this year by the Federal :Gov- 
ernment. Here is one benefit that springs directly rom 
the war, because the influence of veteran legislatior? and 
the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
inaugurated exclusively as a veteran enterprise, went far 
to furnish the impetus which moved Congress to spi snsor 
the new venture. 

Few Americans know that the Government is corduct- 
ing this purely civilian activity alongside its more widely 
heralded efforts for the war veteran. But surely the civilian 
task is more universal in application and of closer concérn to 
the public—the veteran himself must admit that. Ansj the 
Government’s recognition of an obligation to the citizex ren- 
dered incapable of earning a livelihood by some other. mis- 
chance than the hazard of war is enlightening witness to 
the truth that the worker is a private in an army of service 
to the common good. 

When a man becomes incapacitated for work it is more 
than his misfortune—it is society’s. Anyone of us knows 
this who has had to plug a little harder at the daily grind 
when illness temporarily removed a fellow employe. “Any- 
one knows it who has seen an epidemic, however mild, run 
its course through a good-sized factory. It is not sa easy 
to see when the disability problem is spread about over the 
whole of society, but it is there just the same—everyone 
of us is working a little harder today because a cértain 
number of our fellows (whom we never saw) caught-their 
hands in lathes or stood in drafts or toppled off scaifold- 
ings and have stopped producing. It is more than humani- 
tarianism to see that they get back on the job as soon as 
they cgn—the same job if possible ; if not, some other. It 
is more than charity—it is money in our pockets, time added 
to the storehouse of minutes that make our lives. 


Mr. Berger Is Consistent 


HE sentiments of some Americans may have wavered 

one way or another since the stressful days of 1917 
and ’18, but this is not true of the Hon. Victcr Berger, 
Congressman from Wisconsin. Mr. Berger is back from a 
vacation in Germany where he has many friends. He says 
the “Ruhr situation is the greatest crime committed by the 
white race, and America is aiding and abetting France.” 
It pains Mr. Berger to think of America abetting France. 
It pained him in 1917. Mr. Berger also reveals himself 
as an international economist. He says we ought to dig 
up a $1,000,000,000 loan for Germany so as to put her on 
her feet again. 
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Public Opinion Supports Idea 
of World Air Conference 





sentiment throughout the coun- 

try on the proposal made by The 
American Legion that an international 
conference be called to halt the race for 
supremacy in military aircraft the 
Weekly has instituted a selective na- 
tional poll of opinion. We have asked 
persons in every State to tell us whether 
they favor such a conference and why. 
Our mailing list included members of 
Congress, Governors, newspaper edi- 
‘tors, educators and other men and 
women who are conspicuous in varied 
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The returns to date are 


for other reasons are inaccessible. 


secretaries of many senators and representatives who are out of the United States or 








HILE Army and Navy experts 
are gathering for the Presi- 
dent data bearing on the in- 
ternational race to see whic 

country can build the largest and dead- 
liest military air force, The American 
Legion Weekly continues to receive let- 
ters from influential persons who be- 
lieve a conference of the powers should 
be called to cope with this menace to 
world peace. The responses to the se- 
lective national poll instituted by the 
Weekly continue to average a little bet- 
ter than eighteen to one in favor of 
such an effort to limit air armaments 
by treaty. Many of the writers echo 
high praise for the Legion’s part in 
initiating the proposal. 

The tide of approval which 
has greeted the Legion’s sug- 
gestion does not fail to take 


only technical authorities but also civilians, 
both men and women, fairly representing 
public opinion in their respective countries. 
I am sure that all will agree that a question 
so immediately affecting civilians and non- 
combatants cannot receive adequate treat- 
ment if dealt with only by technical experts 
in the production of air equipment for war 
purposes, nor can the legitimacy of war 
uses of air be determined save by the 
agreement of civilians and so-called non- 
combatants. 

As we have seen, terror and emotion can- 
not be trusted as motives for abandoning 
war. A dispassionate, accurate, scientific 
presentation of the destructive resources of 
air warfare would make a timely appeal to 
reason and would aid in clarifying our un- 


Out of the Cocoon 


derstanding of the cost of another war, in 
life and in material wealth. On all this 
subject the public has little actual knowl- 
edge. Even if there were failure to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion, the testimony of 
technical experts and the open discussions 
of such a conference could be made of im- 
measurable educational value to the whole 
world. 

We may assume that reasonable persons 
desire to abandon war in the settlement of 
international disagreements. This is easily 
said and in theory easily accepted, but the 
economic and political confusion of more 
than half the world, the war preparations 
of which air armament is an astounding 
indication, show how far we are from any 
accepted practical program in pursuance of 
our desire for a peaceful world 
order. Undoubtedly the world is 
at the stage for talking and we 
should lose no sound occasion like 





into account the difficulties 
which would attend any effort 
toward the desired goal. But 
the general feeling seems to be 
in trying America would have 
the world to gain and nothing 
to lose. Representative Rutus 
Hardy of Texas puts the 
thought in these words: 

It seems impossible for such a 
conference to be utterly futile, 
though too much cannot be ex- 
pected from a first conference. 
The important thing is the be- 
ginning. 

Julia C. Lathrop, the great 
humanitarian who has been in- 
cluded among “America’s 
twelve most famous women,” 
takes the same view. She be- 
lieves the “sheer discussion” of 
air limitation “would be inval- 
uable at this time” even in 
event of “failure to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion.” Her 
letter follows: 


I believe that the sheer discus- 
sion by an international confer- 
ence of a question suddenly so 
imminent as that of the develop- 
ment of air warfare would be in- 
valuable at this time, provided, 
however, those called to partici- 
pate in the conference include not 


Pena: 











this for candid international con- 
ference. 

In large part I am in hearty 
agreement with your editorials. I 
believe, however, that the sub- 
title [of our editorial of August 
10} “An air limitations confer- 
ence would end the crazy race 
for international supremacy” is 
over-sanguine. Is it not the truth 
that so long as war is the means 
upon which civilized nations de- 
pend to adjust international dif- 
ferences nothing can end “the 
crazy race”? It is only that the 
inventor’s genius is driven from 
one new element to another,—to 
warp some beneficent force of 
nature to new destructive uses. 


Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, 
of Louisiana, believes a con- 
ference would contribute to 
“the general tendency to bring 
peace.” He says: 

In a general way I am in 
favor of an international confer- 
ence for the limitation upon mili- 
tary aircraft armaments. I ad- 
vocated the ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty, supported the 
Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments, and 
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World Court as proposed by our late 
President, Mr. Harding. I believe that the 
general tendency of all these measures is 
to bring peace to the world, and that we 
greatly need. 


The same note is sounded by several 
other commentators, for example: 


Representative C. L. Richards, Ne- 
vada.—It might result in a step in the 
right direction—some substitute for war. 
Let’s talk for peace, not war. 

Representative Gilbert N. Hangen, 
Iowa.—I favor an international confer- 
ence. Undoubtedly it would be of value; 
at least it would do no harm. 

Robert Fry Clark, president, Marietta 
College, Marietta, Ohio.—Any getting to- 
gether means progress and better under- 
standing. Economic argument strong. 


HE majority of letters received, 

however, are more outspoken in 
their support of the Legion’s sugges- 
tion. These excerpts are representa- 
tive: 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart, lowa.— 
This stand of The American Legion Weekly 
is its greatest contribution to genuine 
Americanism. 


Senator Morris Sheppard, Texas.—I am 
in favor of all possible arrangements with 
other nations to limit all kinds of arma- 
ment and believe membership in League 
of Nations an effective step in this direc- 
tion. 

Representative Emanuel Celler, New 
York.—I am heartily in accord with the 
principle of such limitation of military air- 
craft, and I am sure that The American 
Legion Weekly is rendering a great service 
to this country in advocating such a con- 
ference. 

The world seems bent upon erecting an- 
other Frankenstein to destroy itself, and 
right thinking and forward thinking people 
should take heed and see to it that a limit 
be placed upon the building of military 
aeroplanes. The number of aeroplanes that 
France is now building and contemplates 
building, is enormous, and the havoc that 
such an armada could bring about, is stag- 
gering. England must compete with her, 
and Italy, Japan and the United States 
cannot remain supine in the face of such 
feverish building of military aerials. 

There must be a halt, and it is well that 
you have taken the initiative. I assure 
you, that if you so desire, I shall be more 
than pleased to introduce a resolution in 
the next House embodying this proposal. 


Representative James F. Fulbright, 
Missouri.—I not only favor a conference 
but a more decided limitation and reduction 
of the navies through international agree- 
ment. 

Representative Dow B. Colton, Utah.— 
I favor an international conference—every 
move which will tend to limit armament 
should be favored. 

Representative 0. J. Kvale, Minne- 
sota.—I most decidedly do favor an inter- 
national conference to limit military air 
armament—and make it a real limitation 
and not merely a gesture. 

Representative Elmer Thomas, Okla,— 
I will give you every aid possible. 

Representative 8S. F. Glatfetter, Penn- 
asylvania.—It is useless to destroy bedbugs 
and propagate poisonous reptiles. By all 
means curb the powers of destruction in 
war. 

Representative Clarence Cannon, Mis- 


souri.—War is a relic of barbarism, and 
mutual preparation for war is a crime 
against civilization and a senseless burden 
on the taxpayer. It is as unreasonable for 
nations to swagger about on the high seas 
with battleships and warplanes in their hip 
pockets as it is for men to carry auto- 
matics on the street and attempt to settle 
their own differences without resort to 
courts of law. 

Representative Charles I. Stengle, New 
York.—It’s time to stop wars and devote 
our time and talents to the establishment 
of Peace. 

Representative Tom D. McKeown, Ok- 
Inhoma.—I am in favor of a conference. 

First, because I favor taking every rea- 
sonable step possible to reduce the proba- 
bility of war. 

Second, Aircraft is one of the most ex- 
pensive branches of defense or offense in 
dollars and cents. 

Third, Its cost in life to operate. 

Fourth, Its destructiveness to the civil 
population and non-combatants. 

Fifth, If the foremost nations of the 
earth can agree on a reduction of war fa- 
cilities of the sea, there is no reason why 
they cannot agree upon a limitation of the 
forces of the air. 

Sixth, Instead of making the air a vehi- 
cle for destruction of human life, let us 
make it a means of communication by which 
to get better acquainted, leading to a bet- 
ter understanding and permanent peace. 


Representative Walter F. Lineberger 
of California subscribes to the minority 
report. He is against a conference 
and thinks the Weekly’s editorials 
sound like “German and English propa- 
ganda” against France. Mr. Line- 
berger writes: 


I am not in favor of a conference for the 
limitation of aircraft until an agreement 
has been made by Germany to pay France 
what she owes her. I think peace of the 
world is considerably more jeopardized by 
the refusal of the Germans to pay repara- 
tions to the French for the depredations 
than it is by the so-called French efforts 
to keep herself in fighting trim to protect 
herself against further German and Rus- 
sian depredations. 

While very veiled, and adroitly written, 
the two editorials [of August 10th and 17th] 
which you enclosed sounded to me like good 
pieces of German and English propaganda 
against our historical ally and friend. 

Of course, I shall reserve ultimate judg- 
ment in the matter until I se what the 
advisors of President Coolidge and his re- 
sponsible officers have to say in the matter, 
since they are in possession of much more 
complete information and data than I am. 

Of course, I may be overly sensitive and 
suspicious of such articles, but propaganda 
is so cleverly disguised that it behooves us 
to be alert. 


N many other quarters the Weekly’s 

editorials have been commended by 
persons who evidently did not derive 
from them the implications which lead 
Mr. Lineberger to criticism. Atcheson 
1,. Hench of the University of Virginia 
says: 

The cool common sense of your editori- 
als of August 10th and 17th is fine. I am 
glad to see you speaking simply but ef- 
fectively about armanfents, and I hope that 
these editorials will do their part in mak- 
ing people see straight. 


Governor Thomas C. McRae of 
Arkansas favors. a conference but 


doubts if a move in that direction now 
would be productive of good results. “I 
think President Coolidge is right,” he 
says, adding the hope that “the day 
may come” when limitation will be pos- 
sible. The same position is taken by 
Winthrop Chamberlain, editor of the 
Minneapolis Journal who fears “the 
present temper of Europe, and espe- 
cially France” would defeat the ends 
of such a meeting now. Major Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord, who led the 
Marine brigade at Belleau Wood but 
achieved his greatest fame as the or- 
ganizer and commander of the Services 
of Supply of the A. E. F. goes a step 
farther. General Harbord who is now 
President of the Radio Corporation of 
America writes: 


I do not favor such a conference at this 
time. The practical effect of such agita- 
tion at this time will be to ruin what chance 
the Army and Navy Air Service has for a 
reasonable appropriation from Congress, at 
its next session, without accomplishing any- 
thing in the way of a conference in which 
European nations would undoubtedly de- 
cline to join. 


AMUEL UNTERMYER, a distin- 
guished member of the New York 
bar, argues the other side of the ques- 
tion. He says the fact that our dreams 
of disarmament have been shattered is 
not a reason that we should not con- 
tinue to work to that end. His letter: 


I have read with interest your editorials 
and agree with you that you are engaged 
in an important educational campaign and 
that a determined effort should be made to 
secure disarmament, or if that be impos- 
sible, limitation upon military aircraft 
armament. 

In my opinion that is more important 
than it was to secure the satisfactory re- 
sults that were obtained in the limitation 
of naval armaments—through the initiative 
of our Government. 

Our dreams of complete disarmament, ac- 
companied by the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes in a World Court, have been 
shattered for the time being, but there is 
no reason why we should not continue 
diligently to work toward that end, and I 
am in accord with you that the limitation 
of armaments is the first step toward this 
goal. 

My best wishes are with you for the 
success of your great effort. 

Reed G. Landis, an American “ace” 
and chairman of the Legion’s National 
Committee on Aeronautics, sees limi- 
tation as an aid to preparedness: 


If we are going to have any wars [writes 
Mr. Landis] we will stand a lot better 
chance if there has been an intelligent arms 
limitation program than if our friends in 
foreign countries have been allowed to run 
riot and build up tremendously powerful 
fleets, armies and air establishments. 

I believe that the aviation program of 
the Legion is primarily one of conserva- 
tive military building and intelligent com- 
mercial construction, the commercial con- 
struction being desired because of the 
necessity for modern transportation much 
more than because of the element of de- 
fense that a Merchant Air Marine would 
supply. 

I want to join you in your efforts to 
secure a conference for the limitation of 
air armament and will be very happy to do 
whatever I can. I congratulate you upon 
the vision and courage of your exterprise. 
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Why Guns Were Invented | By Wallgren 
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These Minnesota Auxiliary workers lent a hand when Ralph Gracie Post 
of Bemidji set out to paint the grandstand at the county fair grounds 


These Ladies Paint—No, We 
Don’t Mean What You Mean 


HE Beltrami County (Minnesota) Agri- 
cultural Association had an empty 
treasury and a $15,000 unpainted grand- 
stand at its fair ground. Ralph Gracie Post 
of the Legion and its Auxiliary unit, of 
Bemidji, had plenty of public spirit and 
muscle power and enough surplus money to 
buy seventy-five gallons of paint. Fifty 
Legionnaires spent a whole day putting on 
the first coat. They completed the job on 
the following Sunday. The Auxiliary unit 
served lunch on both days and, just to 
keep the work moving, wielded the brushes 
after handing out the salads and sand- 
wiches to their hungry husbands and sons. 
If you don’t believe it, the proof is in 
the picture. 


Trouser-Patching One of Many 
Forms of Auxiliary Activity 


UTTING patches on buddy’s trousers 

has become one of the tasks of The 
American Legion Auxiliary in many hos- 
pitals. The plan was adopted by the Na- 
tional Hospital Committee and has proved 
popular with women in every hospital 
district. The women have mending bees 
one day a week, meeting at the hospital 
to do the work, and every soldier trots 
out garments for overhauling. The thought 
was a happy one, as many women have 
missed the sewing tasks to which they had 
so ardently devoted themselves during the 
war. 

A clever plan adopted by the California 
Auxiliary is that of giving each man in 
Fremont Hospital a specially baked cake 
on his birthday. The units at San Mateo, 
Redwood City, Los Gatos, and San Jose are 
responsible for the cake-baking. 

A report from the Canal Zone depart- 
ment of the Auxiliary gives a delightful 
picture of the wide scope of work a hand- 
ful of loyal American women have found 
to do in Panama. 

“We visit every American soldier in hos- 
pital several times a week,” says the report. 
“Many American soldiers find themselves 
in distress, far from home, and we care 


for their families, while the Legion cares 
for the men. We find time to make about 
700 garments a year for the babies born 
in St. Thomas Hospital, where the native 
women also are cared for. 

“We have a clubroom on the Pacific side 
of the Canal and one on the Atlantic side, 
and these are open every night to Auxiliary 
members. 

“Our units adopted some of the tuber- 
culous men in Texas hospitals and for 
them we maintain a ‘Cheer Fund.’ Out of 
it a man may borrow money for family 
needs or a suit of clothes on being dis- 
charged. We have bought them a radio 
set, too, and remember them on holidays 
and especially at Christmas. We also have 
sent $50 to France for a hygiene fund 
there.” 


A PRIZE ESSAYIST.—Laura Bernice 
Reiten of Tampico, Mexico, won a 
medal offered by Tampico Post to pupils 
of the American school in that city for 
the best composition on “What Good 
Citizenship Means” 
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The Legion Flag Conference 
Grows in Authority 


O widespread has the authority of the 

recent American Legion Flag Confer- 
ence at Washington become that organiza- 
tions all over the United States have re- 
quested copies of the rules laid down at 
the conference as published in the Weekly 
of July 6th. Many thousand copies of a 
pamphlet containing the rules have been 
distributed by the National Americanism 
Commission of the Legion to clubs, socie- 
ties and individuals outside the Legion and 
not directly represented at the flag con- 
ference, in addition to about 60,000 copies 
distributed through Legion posts and de- 
partments. Orders for hundreds of thou- 
sands are expected as a result of tentative 
inquiries received by the Americanism Com- 
mission at Indianapolis. The Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago already has distributed 1,500 
copies of the pamphlet. The American De- 
fense Society has distributed five hundred. 
The Americanism Commission is supplying 
the pamphlets at a nominal cost of $4 a 
thousand. 

One of the finest examples of the manner 
in which the rules are being distributed 
came to light recently when Thomas Dis- 
muke Post of Houston, Texas, gave out 
15,000 copies of a pamphlet which had been 
distributed at the expense of the post. 
This pamphlet was similar in contents to 
the one issued by the National American- 
ism Commission. After printing, the pam- 
phlets were turned over to the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, which in turn sent 
them to member firms asking that they be 
sent out with all monthly statements and 
similar literature. Dismuke Post plans to 
distribute about 30,000 more copies of its 
pamphlet in the same way. 


Kansas Legionnaire on Short 
End of Airplane Deal 


COUNTRYWIDE search is being con- 
i ducted by Manhattan (Karsas) Post 
in an effort to find the former head of a 
Chicago aircraft company who has been 
indicted by a Chicago grand jury on a 
charge of obtaining $7,500 by false pre- 
tences from Sam Pickard, a member of the 
post and a former World War aviator. The 
post has offered a $50 reward for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of Harry New- 
man, the man indicted. After Pickard was 
discharged from service he opened an air- 
plane school in Kansas City. He deposited 
$7,500 with the Chicago concern to obtain 
an option on ten new planes. Soon after 
he paid the money the concern went out of 
business and its officers disappeared. Harry 
A. Newby, judge advocate of the Illinois 
Department of the Legion, presented the 
facts to the Cook County grand jury which 
returned the indictment against Newman. 


Missouri Post Plucks a Member 
Right Out of the Sky 


HEN it was first announced that 
Lieut. Russell L.. Maughan of the 
Army Air Service would try to fly from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific between day- 
light and dusk, Ross Dugger Post of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, thought so highly of his 
daring that it voted to make him a life 
member. It planned to present him with 
his membership card and a silk flag as a 
memento when he appeared at St. Joseph, 
one of his scheduled stops, for supplies and 
a leg-stretch. 
Post Commander E. W. Remelius and 
William Summers, post member, were. wait- 
ing at the St. Joseph flying ficld, with the 
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membership card duly made out, when word 
came that Maughan had been forced down 
by engine trouble at Avenue City, a suburb 
of St. Joseph. They sped in an automo- 
bile to the cow pasture where Maughan 
still waited at the side of his plane. The 
lieutenant welcomed them. 

“I appreciate this honor as much as any 
I have ever received,” said the man who 
had brought down four German planes 
during the World War and wears the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. He explained 
that he had not joined the Legion before 
because of his many moves between air 
stations. 

After the flight in which he was forced 
down near St. Joseph Legionnaire Maughan 
won the further plaudits of the entire 
country by flying from New York to Wy- 
oming in the effort to complete a dawn-to- 
dusk transcontinental flight. 


Portland, Ore., Puts Real Spirit 
in Welcome to New Citizens 


HERE were thousands of men and 

women in Portland, Oregon, at the 
beginning of the World War who could not 
read or write English—men and women 
born in Europe, steeped in the rigid social 
systems of ancient countries, who, finding 
themselves in an entirely new environment, 
were struggling to adapt themselves to the 
ways of those about them. After the first 
misgivings lent by wartime fears, Portland 
acquired confidence in these folk born over- 
seas. For one thing, Portland was inspired 
when young men who could not read Eng- 
lish offered themselves in large numbers for 
service in the armed forces of a country 
in which they had not yet acquired citi- 
zenship. 

Hundreds of Portland’s foster sons re- 
turned to their adopted city after the 
ending of the war and found a new spirit 
of friendliness toward them—and not only 

, toward them, but toward their mothers and 
fathers and their younger brothers and 
sisters. This new spirit was largely the 
product of effort by Portland Post of The 
American Legion. Portland Post was com- 
posed in the beginning of men who had 
elways known America, young men who 
had been born in this country and had 
passed through its schools. These men be- 
fore the war had had only casual con- 
tacts with those other young men of Port- 
land who had come from overseas. But 
it had come to know them intimately in 
the training camps at home and on the 
battle lines in France. And when the war 
ended they said that those who had been 
good enough to fight by their sides were 
worthy of lasting friendship after the war 
ended. 

“It was in no patronizing spirit that 
Portland Post set out to preserve the war- 
time solidarity of its citizenship, native and 
foreign-born. Portland Post simply acted 
according to its perception of the golden 
rule. 

The first thing the post did was to or- 
ganize an Americanization Council com- 
posed of the chairmen of the committees 
of fraternal and civic organizations of the 
city which had been trying, sometimes with- 
out much success, to help the foreign-born. 
This council decided that education was the 
touchstone which would make well-rounded 
American citizens out of those who found 
all things American new to them and full 
of difficulties. The council decided that the 
public schools offered the best hope of in- 
stilling American ideals and an understand- 
ing of American customs in the newcomers. 
Under the leadership of Portland Post 
thousands of foreign-born were induced to 
enroll in the night schools of the city. 




















Lieut. Russell L. Maughan (center), transcontinental air aspirant and wearer 

of the D.S.C., came down near St. Joseph, Missouri, to find a Legion member- 

ship card awaiting him from the hands of Commander E. W. Remilius of 
Ross Dugger Post (right) and William Summers (left), post member 


They were eager to learn. The Legion 
obtained special teachers for these classes. 
The University of Oregon helped through 
its extension courses; during this summer, 
for instance, it conducted classes to train 
workers who could carry on the activities. 

Portland first realized the importance of 
the new movement on Washington’s Birth- 
day in 1922 when a naturalization cere- 
mony was held in the largest hall in the 
city and more than 300 persons took the 
solemn oath of citizenship. As a part of 
the ceremony the commander of Portland 
Post presented American Legion member- 
ships to all new citizens who had served 
with the colors. An individual Legionnaire 
paid the dues of all these men. American 
flags were presented to all the new citizens 
also. On Washington’s Birthday in 1923 
another big ccremony was held. 

The work started by the Legion has now 





ERE it 
within 

my power to do 
so, I should en- 
roll every mem- 
ber of The 
American 
Legion as a 
scout leader, 
because to help 
the boys of our 
country is « of the cherished objects 
of The American Legion. We know that 
if we can win the young men of today 
the nation will be safe tomorrow. By 
urging patriotism, by fostering education, 
we seek the advancement of the American 
boy. What happier partnership, then, 
could there be than one between Legion- 
naires and Scouts? I am convinced that 
the Boy Scout troop is the best instru- 
ment in the world for the training of the 
boy, and I know the Legion is the worthi- 
est organization existing for men.—Com- 
mander Owsley, addressing Boy Scouts at 
their summer camp, Bear Mountain, N.Y. 
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been taken up by the whole city. Last win- 
ter the Women’s Club conducted a census 
of 12,000 foreign-born families and learned 
their needs. The night schools are serving 
hundreds of those who wish to become full 
Americans. And all Portland is assisting 
them in its friendly way. The city realizes 
that there is no magic road to a homoge- 
neous citizenship, but it has every hope 
that education will accomplish its purpose 
eventually. 


Iowa Brings in Recruits by 
Novel Membership Campaign 


OWA has worked out and put over one 
of the most effective plans for getting 
members in American Legion annals. The 
department executive committee, at its 
March meeting, voted to award fifteen cash 
prizes of $100 each to the fifteen posts 
which would make the best membership 
showing by July Ist, then handed State 
Adjutant James F. Barton the knotty job 
of devising a scheme by which all posts 
“could be treated alike.” 

Barton divided the State’s 628 posts into 
five sections: First, those in cities of more 
than 50,000 population; second, those in 
cities of from 10,000 to 50,000 population; 
third, those in towns of from 5,000 to 
10,000 population; fourth, those in towns 
of from 1,000 to 5,000 population; fifth, 
those in towns of less than 1,000 popula- 
tion. He stipulated that population would 
be taken from the government census, and 
that the number of World War veterans 
eligible for each post would be figured at 
five percent of the total population in the 
respective cities and towns. The prizes 
would go to the posts which on July Ist 
showed the largest number of paid-up Le- 
gionnaires compared with the eligible avail 
able ex-service men and women in the five 
community classifications. 

The prizes were to be distributed in the 
sections as follows: First. $100; second, 
$100; third, $100; fourth, three prizes cf 
$100; fifth, nine prizes of $100. There are 
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A good bed, a a het meal, a quick job—that’s the service this pre employ- 
ment bureau in Aberdeen, South Dakota, gives to harvest hands 


three posts in the first section, fourteen in 
the second, eighteen in the third, 165 in 
the fourth, and 428 in the fifth. In 1922 
there were 4,800 members in the first sec- 
tion, 4,800 in the second, 4,600 in the third, 
12,000 in the fourth, and 15,800 in the fifth. 
The posts which were finally declared 
winners are: First, Monahan, Sioux City; 
second, Hanford, Cedar Rapids; third, 
Focht-Tennant, Grinnell; fourth, Leo R. 
Farmer, Sigourney; A. W. Kirchoff, Hart- 
ley; Leo P. McNamara, Ida Grove; fifth, 
Quandahl, Quandahl; T. H. Agar, Kilduff; 
Donahoe, Donahoe; Brayton, Brayton; Ora 
Perkins, Millerton; Corp. Elmer H. Brown, 
Spragueville; Wendell Williams, Danville; 
St. Quentin, Ely; St. Mihiel, Palmer. 
Perhaps the greatest stimulant to mem- 
bers to go and get ’em was the offer by 
some of the posts to give their champions 
the $100 to use for going to the Fifth 
National Convention at San Francisco. 


This Wheat Belt Post Conducts 
a Real Employment Service 


OWARD the end of the Preamble to the 

Legion’s National Constitution is a 
clause about devotion to mutual helpful- 
ness. It is more than a mere fine-sounding 
phrase, as posts throughout the country 
have shown,.and its real meaning has never 
been better demonstrated than by Sidney 
L. Smith Post of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
which for several years has operated a 
free employment bureau and helped thou- 
sands of service men get work in the South 
Dakota harvest fields. 

Smith Post’s employment bureau consists 
of two 14 by 16 feet wall tents adjoining 
the municipal building in Aberdeen. Both 
tents have good floors and electric lights. 
One tent is used as an office and is equipped 
with a telephone and most of the other 
things which in the old days were found 
in a divisional headquarters. The other 
tent has army cots, for which the Red 
Cross has furnished comforters and blank- 
ets. Stationery is provided for everybody 
and shower baths may be had in the mu- 
nicipal building a few steps away. 

A Legionnaire is always on duty as 
manager of the bureau. He registers all 
the men who come in looking for work. A 
record is kept of the date each man applies, 
the date he goes out to work, the employer 
he is working for, the kind of work he is 
doing, the wages he gets and other infor- 
mation. While the bureau was established 
primarily to help farmers near Aberdeen, 
men have been sent as far as 200 miles 
in response to requests by telephone, tele- 
gram and letter. The bureau also helps 
men temporarily broke to get odd jobs 





about Aberdeen to give them a little stake 
before going into the fields. 

Since the bureau was started three years 
ago the city has knewn no trouble arising 
from activities of the I. W. W. Aberdeen 
regards the bureau as a community insur- 
ance against requests for back-door hand- 
outs or “the price of something to eat.” 
Whenever such a plea is heard the man 
making it is referred to the Legion tent 
and is told that he may guard his self-re- 
spect by applying there. An honest man 
does not hesitate to visit the tent, while the 
panhandler shuns it. 

The real harvest hand is assured of a 
good meal and a place to sleep, with work 
forthcoming soon. If he is on his uppers 
he doesn’t have to seek, as in the old days, 
the jungles infested by I. W. W.’s and other 
parasites of the harvest fields. 

The Legion has been receiving the help 
of city officials, all civic organizations and 
all the business men of Aberdeen. The 
Federal Employment Service has indorsed 
the employment bureau and co-operates 
with it. The farmers are exceedingly 
friendly because they have learned that the 
men sent out by the bureau are almost 
invariably real workers. The Legion does 
not attempt to set wages, leaving this to 
the employer and the worker. It only speci- 
fies that where a man is offered legitimate 
work at prevailing wages he must accept 
it or move on. 

When the present harvest season was 


three-fourths spent the bureau’s records 
showed that 1,100 men had registered, 850 
had been provided with work, 750 had been 
served meals and 350 had been given lodg- 
ing. The expenses of operating the bureau 
this year are being met by contributions 
from the retail merchants of Aberdeen. 


*‘Service Above Self’’ Motto 
Works Well for Tennessee Post 


ING’S Mountain Post of Johnson City, 

Tennessee, had the choice of erect- 
ing a new clubhouse for itself or of beau- 
tifying a park tract as a memorial to the 
seventeen Johnson City and Washington 
County men who gave their lives in the 
World War. It had the money on hand— 
an enlarged treasury which was the result 
of “The Legion Follics of 1923,” staged 
during the winter. At the time when this 
problem of building for itself or for its 
departed buddies and the community pre- 
sented itself the post had less than 200 
paid-up members. This fact is important 
to remember, for it had a direct bearing 
on the post’s decision and what came after 
that decision. 

The city council had offered a plot of 
ground in the best residential section of the 
city as the memorial site. There wasn’t 
much debate. The park idea won the post. 
It took as its motto, “Service above self,” 
and went to work. As the pick and shovel 
squads toiled, a few members stood around 
and prophesied disintegration of the post 
if the clubroom plans were dropped, but 
nobody really believed that. 

Fourth of July came and King’s Moun- 
tain Post made its public accounting. As- 
sisted by every fraternal and civic organi- 
zation of the community and by the resi- 
dents of the Mountain Branch Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the post put 
on the biggest Fourth of July celebration 
ever seen in East Tennessee, and its pro- 
gram for the memoria! dedication included 
dignitaries who came from all parts of the 
country. 

The sequel to this story is on the books 
of the post treasurer paid-up member- 
ship of 336, a gain of 129 over last year. 
With a new spirit born of numbers and 
solidarity, and with an even bigger gain in 
public esteem than numbers, King’s 
Mountain Post knows its clubhouse problem 
will solve itself. 
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The crowd that appeared for the dedication of The American Legion 
Memorial Park by King’s Mountain Post at Johnson City, Tennessee 
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east of the Rockies to the Fifth Na- 

tional Convention in San Francisco next 
month, but nevertheless thousands of East- 
erners and Middle Westerners will hit that 
trail soon. Some of the hikers and auto 
caravans are already on the road. Ralph 
A. Musselman, a buddy who lives in Rogers, 
Arkansas, writes: “I am a Legionnaire who 
would like to take in the convention but am 
afraid lack of jack will prevent it. I 
thought perhaps there would be some guy 
who would like to take a fellow with him,” 
and he sends along the following announce- 
ment: 

OES anybody want a regular pal to take in 

the National Convention with him? Would 
make a fine mascot for a bunch of live wires. 
Would consider joining a bunch to give shows 
along the route to pay expenses. Write to me 
at Box 307, Rogers, Arkansas. 


[= a long trail for Legionnaires living 


OMRADE MUSSELMAN fails to state 

, his qualifications as an entertainer, 
but he might prove the life of the party for 
some gang of convention-bound Legion- 
naires. 


HE tragedy of the World War will re- 
main for all time in the hearts of the 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers and wives 
of those men whose names appear on the 
government records with the notation “miss- 
ing in action” unless we fellows who were 
lucky enough to come back snap into it and 
give all possible aid in clearing up the 
mystery surrounding some of these missing 
comrades. The same is true of those com- 
rades who were killed in action when records 
fail to give any details of their deaths. The 
Company Clerk is mighty proud of the Le- 
gionnaires who helped locate Chaplain 
Walsh, who was present at the burial of 
Comrade John C. Kelley, who died of wounds 
received in action, and is glad to publish 
the letter of thanks received from this sol- 
dier’s mother, Mrs. Mary Frances Kelley: 
HAVE written to thank the comrades who 
so kindly responded to my appeal to Father 
Terrence King and to Father J. F. X. Walsh. 
You cannot imagine how buoyed up I am by 
the thoughtfulness of the boys who answered, 
which proves in itself what a great mission the 
Weekly performs. It must be gratifying to you 
to feel that you are privileged to aid in this 
great work of consolation for bereaved relatives. 
Words fail to express my deep appreciation of 
your efforts. 


\ JHILE the Company Clerk would like 
to assist in locating all missing men, 
lack of space prevents him from bulletining 
any cases except those which have to do 
with men reported missing in action and 
appeals for details regarding men killed in 
action. Here are a few such cases in which 
Legionnaires can render invaluable aid to 
gold-star mothers and other relatives: 


P L. HAMLIN of Milo, Maine, writes: ‘“Syl- 
* vanus Hoxie, private, Company 5, 39th 
Infantry, reported killed in action July 26, 1918. 
This boy’s mother is very anxious for particu- 
lars of his death. 

Fred B. Hedge, service officer of the Legion 
post in Grassrange, Montana, requests that Le- 
gionnaires, who knew Private Jay E. Everett, 


‘ 


Then 
and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 





Company D, 39th Infantry, who was killed on or 
about August 1, 1918, during the Aisne-Marne 
offensive, furnish any details they may know 
regarding his death or burial. 

Miss Monica Flynn of Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
is interested in securing any available informa- 
tion regarding the death of her brother, James 
Walter Flynn, first lieutenant, Company D, 112th 
Infantry, who was killed in the Argonne. 

A gold-star mother in Brooklyn, New York, 
is keeping her vigil for the return of a son who 
was reported missing in action—Private George 
Dust, Company D, 28th Infantry, First Division. 
The only news the mother has received from the 
Government is that he was reported missing ih 
action. The last letters returned to her were all 
marked in red ink with the following notations: 
“Wounded C. P. O., Tours, N. L.”” Legionnaire 
William Ackerman of Brooklyn asks his com- 
rades to report any knowledge they may have of 
the death or whereabouts of this man 

Comrades who were with any of the 
outfits have a wonderful chance to render a real 
service in these cases. Will anyone who can 
furnish any details please report to the Company 
Clerk? The information will be transmitted im- 


above 











mediately to the interested parties and also 


chronicled in these columns. 


OW many A. E. F.-ers who used Camp 
H Knotty Ash at Liverpool or Camps 
Winnall Downs or Morn Hill at Winchester 
or in the so-called rest camps in other parts 
of England as a way-stop on the road to 
France had the opportunity of getting into 
London and visiting the far-famed Eagle 
Hut? They will be interested in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter which W. H. 
a former British Tommy, of Lon- 
wrote to the New. York 


Stevens, 
don, recently 
Herald: 
I EING a Londoner and passing daily the Ald- 
wych in the Strand when going to my work 
as a clerk, it has grieved me greatly to see the 
old Eagle Hut, which was controlled by the 
American Y. M. C. A. for all the Allied troops 
during the war, gradually disappear until there 
is nothing now left but the site, which is about 
to be built upon, 

I thought it might interest some 
who were in the American service during the 
war to know the fate of Eagle Hut At the hut 
during the war I had some of the happiest 
times of my life, and London does not seem to 
be complete without it. 

Being a British Tommy, I used to love going 


of the men 


there. Your American boys seem to know how 
to enjoy themselves and make the most of life 
and have a knack of making others happy 


There appeared to be friendliness and bright- 
ness in the old Eagle Hut in London. One saw, 
I should imagine, the real Yank as he is in his 
own country—a jolly good sort, too If you have 
any means of getting in touch with the Ameri- 
can Eagle Hut officials in London during 1918 


I would appreciate it if you would convey my 
sincere thanks to them, 





te % 








BEATING MINES INTO MAIL BOXES.—Several new adaptations 


of the principle of the conversion of swords into plowshares have been 


discovered since the war. 


The Canadian Pacific Lines have taken a mes- 


senger of hate, a marine mine, sown by the Germans and swept up from 


the North Sea by the British after 
box of peace. The letter box shown 


the war, and made it into a message 
above is doing duty on the “Empress 


of Australia,” plying the Pacific 
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Armistice Day is a legal holiday in the thirty-four States indicated by shading in the above map. In 
many other States its observance is general though unofficial 


Fifth Anniversary of War’s End Will See 
75,000,000 Observing Armistice Day 


HIRTY-FOUR States of the Union— 

among them an unbroken sweep of com- 
monwealth extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—will this year observe Armistice 
Day as a legally designated anniversary. 
The population of these thirty-four States 
exceeds 75,000,000, so that almost exactly 
three-fourths of the population of the con- 
tinental United States will observe this 
November 11th, the fifth anniversary of the 
ending of the World War, as a_ holiday. 
Actually they will in practise observe the 
day on November 12th, because this year 
November 11th happens to fall on a Sun- 
day. This very fact, however, will un- 
doubtedly result in. a general observance 
of the occasion by churches throughout the 
country. 

It is almost wholly the result of Legion 
activity—local, state and national—that so 
great a segment of America’s population 
will this year devote November 11th (or 
12th) to official recognition of the anniver- 
sary of one of the great days in the world’s 
history. Ever since its founding the Le- 
gion has been urging the addition of Armis- 
tice Day to our list of national holidays— 
actually we have no real national holidays, 
though tradition and practise have sancti- 
fied such occasions as Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas until they 
have all the force of anniversaries set aside 
by Congress. 

In many of the States where Armistice 
Day has not been legally recognized its 
observance is none the less fairly general 
by custom established, largely by Legion 


influence, during the last five years. For 
instance, Joseph W. Power, secretary of 
state in Mississippi, declares, “Although 
Armistice Day is not a legal holiday here, 
it is very generally observed.” In several 
States local celebrations have been held 
under Legion auspices in many communi- 
ties and the tradition thereby established. 

The accompanying map is based on the 
most accurate information obtainable by 
the Weekly and includes, it is believed, the 
most recent data available on the subject. 


Kansans Have Until First of Year 
to File for State Compensation 


HE low price of wheat and the delay 

in payment of the state adjusted com- 
pensation, authorized by the voters of the 
State have been two of the liveliest sub- 
jects of discussion in Kansas during the 
dog days. The wheat price is still stir- 
ring dissatisfaction, but, thanks to the 
Kansas Legislature, adjusted compensation 
has been now brought out on the straight- 
away which leads to full payment for all 
the service men of the State. The Legisla- 
ture in special session has just passed a 
law clearing away all the obstacles to pay- 
ment and. checks will be sent to all quali- 
fied applicants as soon as clerical and 
other details will permit. 

When the State Supreme Court ruled 
that Regular Army men who were resi- 
dents of the State were entitled to com- 
pensation, the original bond issue of 
$25,000,000 was found to be inadequate to 


make full payments to all veterans. The 
Legislature, therefore, previded for an ad- 
ditional bond issue of whatever amount 
might be necessary, but not to exceed 
$7,000,000. . 

At the special session ¢ was also voted 
that all applications foy adjusted com- 
pensation must be filed before January 1, 
1924, and that the final date in reckoning 
the period of war service of applicants 
would be June 30, 1919. 

Of the 78,000 Kansas veterans estimated 
to be entitled to payment, 71,000 have 
already filed claims and 27,000 applications 
have been approved for -_payment. Pay- 
ment is at the rate of $1 for each day of 
service between April 6, 1917, and June 
30, 1919. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from the State Compensation Board, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Time Flies for Alien. Veterans 
Who Seek Easy Citizenship 


ANY former unnatvralized service 
men have taken advantage of the 
special law whereby they can become citi- 
zens by producing their honorable dis- 
charges and appearing befare a naturaliza- 
tion office with two witnesses to identify 
them since the Weekly pubiished an article 
recently explaining this law and advising 
that it would expire on March 3, 1924. 
While the act remains ir force until 
March 3, 1924, many men will not have even 
that much time in which to become natural- 
ized by this quick and easy route. The 
law, in effect, become inoperative in many 
communities long before that date because 
of the fact that naturalization hearings are 
held only once or twice a year. 
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Problem of the World War Orphan Will Be 
Considered at San Francisco 


HEN The American Legion goes into 
convention next month, one of the big 
problems certain to confront the delegates 
will be the care of from 250,000 to 500,900 
orphans of World War veterans. How will 
they be fed, clothed, and educated? 

It will be a big job. The Legion knows 
it already, and that is why George A. 
Withers, of Kansas, chairman of a National 
Legion Committee on Orphans, will make 
before the Fifth National Convention at 
San Francisco an extensive report on the 
condition of World War orphans today and 
the conditions that are sure to arise to- 
morrow. It is a problem that must be an- 
swered before it increases. Today there 
are a score of organizations that claim to 
answer the orphan problem, but mostly 
they have their own exclusive answers, and 
their answers differ from all other an- 
swers, and mostly their answers fail to 
take into consideration the Legion’s deter- 
mination that the orphans of World War 
veterans especially are to be given the best 
treatment possible. 

Another factor that makes the job diffi- 
cult is the impossibility of estimating ex- 
actly how big the problem will be. The 
minimum figure—250,000—is only an esti- 
mate. It is based on the fact that Penn- 
sylvania has cared for 18,436 soldiers’ and 
sailors’ orphans since the Civil War, and 
that by the same proportion of representa- 
tion in the Army and Navy approximately 
20,000 World War veterans will leave 
orphan children as charges on the State 
of Pennsylvania, and that Pennsylvania’s 
proportion of orphans will hold throughout 
the country. War Risk Insurance figures 
cannot hold—too many veterans dropped 
their insurance and then died. But where 
positive figures are available they are stag- 
gering; for instance, Illinois spent $167,- 
000 last year on orphaned children of army 
and navy veterans of all wars. Pennsyl- 
vania last year had to care for thirty- 
eight orphans of Civil War veterans! 

But the 250,000 figure hardly does justice 
to the problem, in fhe opinion of Mr. 
Withers, who prophesies that in eleven 
years, when the peak will be reached, a 
total of 500,000 orphans will be securing 
some sort of public assistance from mu- 
nicipalities, counties, States, the Federal 
Government or The American Legion. It 
is to meet the request for aid in the Legion 
that his committee anticipates for itself a 
lot of work. The Legion, in reality, will 
be the foster parent of each of these half 
million orphans. A very small number of 
them will be in institutions. The fact that 
in the majority of cases the mother will 
be left living provides a way out for many. 
If the husband died during the war his 
wife undoubtedly partakes of the benefits 
of his War Risk Insurance. This gives her 
$385 for herself and one child, $42.50 for 
two children and $5 extra for each addi- 
tional child. If the child’s mother is dead 
it secures $20; two children in one family, 
$30; three children, $40; four children, $45; 
five or more children, $50. Mr. Withers 
personally believes it is better to pension 
a widow of good character and let her care 
for her own children than to send the 
children to an asylum. 

But each year an increasing number of 
children and wives of World War service 
men are left without support by the death 
of fathers from causes which impose upon 
the Government no responsibility of finan- 
cial aid for dependents. In many cases 
widows of World War veterans find them- 


selves without funds and are unable to 
earn enough to support both themselves 
and their children. Statistics also show 
that the number of World War veterans 
deserting their families is fully as large 
proportionately as desertions by non-service 
men, and investigations show that a large 
percentage of service men who have “dis- 
appeared,” leaving their families in want, 
are men suffering from mental or physical 
disabilities for which they have been un- 
able to obtain compensation from the Gov- 
ernment. A lar«2 proportion of the World 
War orphans in the state institutions are 
children who have one parent living, and 
in some States liberal laws permit service 
men’s children to enter special school- 
homes if be** parents are living but un- 
able to provide for them. The number of 
true orphans—children whose fathers and 
mothers have died—is comparatively small 
among the total number of those who must 
be given special assistance. 


In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


— idea of the magnitude of the prob- 
J lem may be gained from the fact that 
Massachusetts alone, with a population of 
about four million, has given $84,500,000 
for the benefit of Civil War veterans’ 
families since the Civil War. This is in 
addition to about $40,000,000 given by 
Massachusetts towns and cities. A large 
share of this went to the support of or- 
phans. And, moreover, it is no transient 
problem; it still exists. For instance, the 
State of Pennsylvania, which even today 
is supporting 38 orphans of Civil War 
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veterans in a state orphans’ home, is also 
supporting 122 orphans of Spanish War 
veterans and, so far, only fifteen orphans 
of World War veterans. Twenty-five years 
from now it probably will be supporting 
in the same home nearly a thousand or- 
phans of World War veterans, and the 
problem will not cease for Pennsylvania 
for sixty years or more. 

These are some of the things that the 


Legion must anticipate. .The American 
Legion Auxiliary has also been working 
on the problem. It has a committee, 


headed by Mrs. Ada C. Sangster, of Sheboy- 
gan, Michigan, which has already prepared 
a preliminary report and is continuing its 
activities preparatory to placing the Aux- 
iliary’s strength behind whatever method 
may be decided on by the Legion and the 
Auxiliary jointly to give World War or- 
phans the best care that can be devised. 

La Société des 40 Hommes and 8 Chevaux 
is also working on the problem. At its 
annual meeting in New Orleans last fall 
it served notice that it would regard the 
care of orphans as one of its special func- 
tions. It laid an assessment of twenty- 
five cents on each of its members for this 
purpose and has thus accumulated a large 
sum for a beginning. It will join with 
the Legion and the Auxiliary in carrying 
out a uniform policy. That policy will only 
be determined, of course, after many com- 
plicated facts have been considered. The 
San Francisco convention will spend much 
time in reaching a decision, and most de- 
partments will send to the convention men 
and women who have personally studied 
the problem. 

A superficial study of the situation im- 
mediately raises several questions: 

Shall the Legion establish one central 
national home for orphans, similar to 




















THE MARNE DIVISION MONUMENT.—While other famous American 
divisions fought in the vicinity of Chateau-Thierry, that town can most logi- 


cally be claimed by the Third Division. 


It was in Chateau-Thierry itself that 


the Seventh Machine Gun Battalion of the Third Division shared honors 
with the French in stemming the last German drive toward Paris in May, 
1918. The tablets on the memorial gate shown above bear the legends “Com- 
memorative of the Heroic Deeds of the Third Division, United States Army,” 
and “Memorial to the Heroic Dead of the Third Division, United States 
Army,” thereby honoring the living heroes as well as the dead. Carved into 
the backs of the circular stone seats which flank the shafts are the names 
and dates of the battles in which the division engaged. The end stones bear 
the divisional insignia 
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Ill ShowYou 
How toGet it 


Which of these splen- 
did positions do you 
want? Choose it now, 
and I will show you 
how to get it in the 
easiest, quickest way 
I have helped thou- 
sands now holding well- 
paid Government posi- 
tions, and I can help 
you too. For years I 
was official Civil Ser- 
vice Examiner, and I 
know just how to train 
you to pass examina- 
tions with high rating 
so you S URELY 
QUALIFY for _ first 
positions open. I guar- 
antee my instruction 
gets you the job you 
want—or it won't cost 
you a cent! 


Stop Worrying About 


Yon’t be satisfied with 
the Future ° ordinary low-paid jobs 
hat get you nowhere— 
that you can lose by em lock-outs or layoffs. 
Get one of these splendid Civil Service positions and 
your worries about work and pay are ended. Pay is 
from $1,100 to $3,000 to start; work is steady, hours 
are easy, you get vacations with pay, and there are 
plenty of chances for quick raises up to $5,000 a year 
or more. Work at home, in Washington, or travel. 
Examinations for some positions coming soon. Get 
ready now. Ez-Service men get special preference for 
positions open. 


FREE’ i sei 


If you are an American citizen, 18 years or older, 
you can get a Government Civil Service position, 
Find out how you can easily qualify, in your spare 
time at home, to become a Railway Mail Clerk, Post- 
master, Customs Service Man, Panama Canal Clerk, 
or any of the other fine positions described ¢ pom ple tely 
in my handsome, 4f-page book about the U. Civil 
Service. Get the facts about how I can aces 
land a steady, good-pay position with the Govern- 
ment. Mail the coupon or a postal card at once, 


Arthur R. Patterson, Principal 


Patterson Civil Service School 
* 639R Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 

639R Wisner Building, Rechester, New York. 
Send me your big FREE BOOK and tell me how I can 
secure a position with the U. 8S. Government paying from 
$1,100 to $3,000 a year to start, with excellent chances for 
advancement. This doesn’t cost me a penny. 
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, the vast institution in Illinois 
maintained by the Loyal Order of Moose? 
Or shall it establish a group of four or 
five national homes, each located in one of 
the main geographical divisions of the 
country ? 

Or shall the establishment of homes be 
jentrusted to the departments, many of 
| which, notably Ohio, Iowa, Maine, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois, could 
utilize for a beginning existing institutions 
| founded for the orphaned children of other 
| wars, others to induce their State Legis- 
eve to found an! support such institu- 
| 

| 











tions with service men in control? 

Should the Legion attempt to bear all 
or a great part of the financial burden of 
maintaining a national home or state 
homes, or should it proceed on the assump- 
tion that each Legislature will make ap- 
propriations for the care of the World War 
| orphans of its State, whether cared for in 
the State or in a national heme? The fact 
that many States give pensions to widowed 
mothers for the support of children argues 
that most certainly the duty of providing 
|for World War orphans would be gladly 
|} assumed by the States. 

Conceding that it will be necessary to 
maintain homes, what policy shall be fol- 
lowed regarding placement of children in 
private homes with a view to adoption by 
foster parents? The preliminary report of 
the Auxiliary committee recommends that 
every effort be made toward “placement,” 
the finding of homes in suitable families, 
this being regarded as preferable to the 
placing of children in institutions. 

In Indiana and Illinois the care of or- 
phaned children of Civil War veterans pro- 
duced one problem which possibly may be 
encountered when the Legion carries out 
| whatever policy it selects. The home at 
| Normal, Illinois, was founded to care ex- 
clusively for children of veterans, but years 
after its establishment, at a time when the 
number of soldiers’ children to be cared for 
had decreased greatly, the home was opened 
by the Legislature to other children of im- 
poverished families committed to it by the 
county courts of the State. The natural 
result was that a large number of children 
from the congested districts of large cities 
were committed to the home, many of them 
with an unfortunate background, some 
| definitely incorrigible, and the standards 
| and traditions of the home were destroyed. 








In Indiana attempts also were made to 
|}open the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home at Knightstown to children of non- 
soldiers, but the G.A.R. successfully op- 
posed every proposal and the original char- 
acter of the home has been preserved. 
Today it has more than fifty sons and 


daughters of World War veterans and 300 
children of veterans of the Civil War and 
Spanish-American War. 

The Michigan and Kansas departments 
of The American Legion are establishing 
Legion homes for World War orphans. 
Legion posts of seven courties in Michigan 
combined to purchase a large structure 
formerly used as a sanitarium on the shores 
oi Otter Lake, twenty miles northeast of 
Flint. This is to be the nucleus of a 
large institution which, under present plans, 
will be financed by post contributions. 

The Kansas department has been able to 
make an ambitious beginning through the 
gift of 388 acres of land by Dan Dabney 
of Independence, father ef two veterans 
of the 35th Division who died after re- 
turning from France. The land contains 
buildings and improvements valued at 
$25,000. The Kansas department is now 
raising a fund of $75,000 to get the home 
started and Mr. Dabney has agreed to give 
$25,000 in cash instalments over a period 
of years. The Kansas department hopes 
that the institution it is founding will 
eventually become a national orphans’ 
home of the Legion. 





Community Carnival Wipes Out 
Debt on Clubhouse 


NE HUNDRED DOLLARS in cash 

and beaucoup enthusiasm were the 
net assets of Livermore (California) Post 
when it embarked on its clubhouse cam- 
paign. The first step was the pledging of 
$2,000 by members of the post. 

An attractive two-story bungalow with 
a garage and a tennis court on a plot 150 
feet square was selected. “As the post in- 
tended to make its clubhouse as largely as 
possible a community certer and as the 
members of the post had already shown 
the sincerity of their ambition by their 
own pledges, the next move was a general 
campaign for funds. This took the form 
of appeal for memberships in the Liver- 
more Post Memorial Home Association, and 
the campaign proved successful. 

The final effort was a twé-day community 
carnival conducted by the Livermore 
Woman’s Improvement Cfub in co-opera- 
tion with the Legion and a!l other local 
organizations. The net profit of this car- 
nival was $2,850. This wiped out the last 
of the debt on the $5,00@ clubhouse and 
left a margin for furniture and equip- 
ment. . 

The building at present 
Legion, the Auxiliary, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Home Department of 
the Farm Bureau. In addition it is avail- 
able without charge for all public meetings. 
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Colorado Editor Sounds Warning 
About Land Opening 


OLLOWING close on the announcement 

by the Department of the Interior o7 
the opening of 4,700 acres of government 
land in Gunnison and Montrose Counties, | 
Colorado, in the vicinity of Ouray, as noted 
in the Weekly of September 21st, comes the | 
following interesting letter from G. M.| 
Green, business manager of the Montrose | 
Daily Press, the local newspaper at Mont- | 
rose, Colorado: 





An injustice is being done the ex-service men 
of the nation, as the enclosed clippings will y batho 
show. These are from the Daily Press and state | Pi Fi 
the true condition of this “land opening,” which ( : s ine 
should be of no attraction, but which is heralded 


by the press of the nation as a great oppor- | i 2 . ( , 

tunity for the veterans. a oe ma ustom 
Here is the comment of the Daily Press a a oy j M d 

en this particular tract of homestead land: : a 2 


Papers throughout the United States were 


served by all the Press associations about bis { Clothes 
land openings in the west, including ‘4,700 ne, 4 

acres in Gunnison and Montrose counties, near ) 
Ouray.” The local U. S. land office has no , r 

notice of such an opening. Last week word was os e 

given out by the local U. S. land office and | 7 l d 
published in the Press that about half a town- 4 al ore 
ship had just been surveyed near Cimarron and 


would be open to entry, ex-service men given | : Fs to Your 


preference—after the squatters had first chance. , 
So far as can be ascertained, this big “land | Be ee 

opening” refers to this tract of land. All the | : Pky | d d ] 
good land has been settled for years, many of | Ree : eo n V1 ua 


the squatters having waited six and seven years | 
for the land to be surveyed and thrown open. | 
Of course they will get the first chance ct the 
land. 

So far as there being a big land opening 
here is concerned, it is far fetched. The news 
is misleading and it will cause ex-soldiers and 
others from Maine to California to flood the 
local U. S. land office with inquiries when in 
reality there is nothing doing. 

The description of the land in the dispatches 
is sort of queer, being in “Gunnison and Mont- 
rose Counties, near Ouray.’ Frequently notices 
of “land openings” are published, but in this 
day, when most of the ,land worth while is | 
settled, the notices are rather misleading, espe- | 
cially in this case, unless the department has 
some other land in mind and has not notified 
the local U. S. land office which, however, is 
not very liable. 





A second clipping announces the fact tha‘ | 
the land office in Montrose was receiving 
inquiries about this land from veterans all 
over the country and that the chief clerk 
of the Montrose office had the Press article 
printed above mimeographed and was send- 


ing it out to all inquirers as a reply to 2 j : 
their requests for information. ‘ 4 The Kind of 


Announcement is made by the Depart- . 
(lothes Gentlemen Wear 


ment of the Interior that approximately | 
25,000 acres of public land situated in Mo- | 





have County, Arizona, was thrown open to ; a If you could visit our great tailoring shops 
homestead entry by ex-service men on Sep- _ at Indianapolis—see how carefully each suit 
tember 24th. Veterans have a ninety-one . 3 and overcoat is drafted and cut to the indi- 
day preference, after which the remaining * : vidual measurements of its purchaser—how 
land will be opened to the general public. = exactingly it is tailored by hand—and how 
Detailed information may be obtained from ic . minutely every detail of the custom tailor- 
the land office in Phoenix, Arizona. : ae ing is inspected in order to insure undis- 
In the last two years the Interior Depart- | + 4— puted quality, 

ment has issued 110,330 patents, trans- =. —ycu would thoroughly appreciate that a 
ferring the ownership of 23,022,630 acres of 2 Kahn made-to-measure suit or overcoat at $40 
public lands to homesteaders. The depart- a to $75 represents the utmost in clothes-values. 
ment does not know how many of these 4 Kakn Dealers Everywhere ! 


patents have been issued to World War vet- i ' 
erans. No records of this nature are kept, | 

it is explaincd. The land embraced in this | ¥ KAH N 
acreage exceeds in area the States of Mary- | ' : < ? 

land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and ; i TAI Ls FIN GQ CV. 
Connecticut. The patents have been issued | ; | UF INDIANAPULIS 

under the several public land laws, 12,962,- = 
064 acres being patented under the Home- 
Stead Act, 4,169,411 acres as stock raising 
hcmesteads, 338,792 acres as forest home- 
Steads, 82,274 acres as reclamation home- 


Steads, and 215,701 acres as commuted 
homesteads. 


hy 
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problems. 


SILENT PARTNER. 
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Reference Books That Make 
Happy Days of Pay Days. 
lect Your Own Line From 
This List For Week’s 
Free Use 


6 vols.Carpentry & Con- 
tracting, was $37.50, 
pow - - - $19.80 

12 vols. American Law 
& Practice (including 
free reading course 
and 250 page book of 
standard legal forms) 
was $97.50, now . 

8 vols. Applied Electri- 
city, was $60.00, now 29.80 

6 vols. Auto Engineer- 
ing, was $45.00, now 21.80 

9 vols, Civil E 
ing, was $6 

8 vols. Business Man- 
agement, was $52.50, 
now . . - ®. 

7 vols. Steam and Gas 

engineering, was 
$52.50, now. . 24.80 

4 vo's. Sanitation, Heat- 
ing & Ventilating, was 
$30.00, uow . ° 14.80 

4 vols. Fire Prevention 
@& Insurance, was 
$30.00, now - 

6 vols. Modern Machine 
Shop Practice, was 
$45.00, now . ° 

4 vols. Telephone & Tel- 
egraphy, was $30.00, 
now . . Mu 


49.80 





4vols. Drawing, 


was 
$30.00, now . ° 


14.80 


ness of yourown? Won 
r Would you use a little of your 
spare time each day—right at home—for a few 
months—to make your dreams come true? 
Referring to a set of your books while on 
the job—reading them in your spare time at 
home—will make your dreams come true. These 
books have done this for over 200,000 other am- 
bitious men, and they will do it for you. 
have got to act to realize success and your first 
step should be to send in the Free Trial Coupon. 


Free Consulting Membership 


A resident consulting staff of from 15 to 20 
practical experts is waiting to solve for you any 
difficulty that you may have. A letter or a wire 
tothe American Technical Society will bring you 
an immediate answer and the solution to your 
This advisory staff of practical men 
plus your working and reference library will en- 
able you to handle successfully any job in your 
line. These men know all the latest methods 
and the newest and best ways of doing things. 
Let this pay-raising consulting staff be YOUR 













\ JOULD you like to have a better 
job? Would you like to own a busi- 


1 you like to be getting 


But you 


LRT Use this service daily if 
n : This free consulting membership offer 
is good for a limited time only and can be with- 


Use Books Free for One Week—Send No Money 


—just fill out the coupon. 
set of books, express Collect, read them over and test 


After you receive the full 


them out for seven days. 
If you don’t want them, 
send them back at our ex- 
pense. If you decide they 
will do for you what they 
have done for more than 
200,000 others, pay $2.80 
within one week and $3 
each month thereafter un- 
til the special price is 
paid. This amounts to 
only ten cents a day. Mail 
coupon NOW if you want 
a bigger, better job at 
higher wages. 

Here's your opportunity, 
if you want to EARN 
MORE MONEY Re- 
member, we are taking all 
the chances you pay 
NOTHING unless you 
are absolutely eager to 
after seeing the books. 
Isn't this about the fair- 
est proposition you ever 
Saw in print. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. X6103 Chicago, U. S. A. 








Dept. Xv 103 Chicago 
Please send me a set 


paid the special price of $ . 
is understood that if I 





Reference..... 





a ee eee 
for seven days’ FREE EXAMINATION, shipping charges c 
lect. I will examine these books thoroteth ad if eg 
will send $2.80 within seven days and $3 a month until I have 


keep the 
FREE Consulting Membership in the ,..............+ 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


If I decide not to keep the 


books, I will return them within one week at your expense. It 


3 1 am entitled to @ 


.. division of the Society, 


NQMC. ..ccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccccscoccccs eevcecvcccce 


RAEI. cccvccccsccccccccscccccccececcccccscocccccccoceses 





SORE Oe COR e eee t aetna ee ree eeteeneeeeeeeee 


(Please fill out all lines, give local merchant, banker or 
employer as reference } 





STATE CONVENTIONS 





MARYLAND 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION: Voted to request 
Legislature to enact state adjusted compensation 
bill which will meet constitutional requirements 
Meio caused invalidation of bill previously en- 
acted. 

ADMINISTRATION: Provided means by which 
trial, with right of appeal, shall be given mem- 
ber accused of neglect of duty or conduct unbe- 
coming a Legionnaire. Approved uniform elec- 
tien rules for all posts of State. Created office 
of department judge advocate. 

EpucaTION: Declared for continuation and 
development of University of Maryland. 

LEGISLATION: Called for creation of State 
| fund for relief of needy service men and also 
| for creation of home-building fund for benefit 
of Maryland service men. Declared for passage 
by Congress of laws creating standing committee 
| of House of Representatives to handle all ques- 
| tions relating to service men, revising War Risk 
Insurance Act and its amendments and making 
| effective universal draft in time of war that 
| would conscript capital and labor as well as 
| man-power. Requested that Congress pass im- 
| mediately Federal Adjusted Compensation Bill. 
| MemoriaAL Day: Urged that May 30th be set 
aside as Memorial Day and made state legal 
holiday. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE: Proposed to submit to 

Legislature a bill requiring that medical ex- 
| aminations be held of all men in State at time 
lof taking of Federal decennial census in order 
| to avoid hasty examinations given under Se- 
| lective Service Act, to previde complete record 
lof military strength of State available at all 
| times and to impress upon men of State their 
obligation for service during time of war. Es- 
tablished American Legion trophy for marks- 
manship to be competed for by Maryland Na- 
tional Guard regiments. Declared against any 
further decrease of armaments by United States. 

VETERANS BureAU: Authorized study of need 
for additional hospital for Maryland service men. 


MISSISSIPPI 


AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT LiMITATION: Indorsed 
The American Legion Weekly's Proposal that 
| the United States take the lead in procuring an 
international conference to draw up plan for 
limiting aircraft armament. 

EpucaTION: Favored co-operation by local, 
State and Federal Government to provide phys- 
ical education for all school children. 

LAW AND OrpeR: Adopted a resolution con- 
demning mob violence. 

VETERANS BuREAU: Recommended improve 
ments to Veterans Bureau hospital at Alexan- 
dria, La. 





NEW MEXICO 


BURIAL OF VETERANS: Recommended that 
present Veterans Bureau system of obtaining 
competitive bids from undertakers be modified 
so that bids for burials will be made on basis 
of service rendered for fixed price within maxi- 
mum amount of $100 allowed by law. 

Civit Service: Favored revision of Civil Ser- 
vice laws by Congress to give nurses in Federal 
service certain rights, including definite enlist- 
ment periods, payment of transportation between 
stations, transfers after period of service at 
isolated stations, hospitalization in case of sick- 
ness, retirement and disability pay and annual 
leaves. 

INSURANCE: Declared in favor of necessary 
changes in laws or regulations to permit Veter- 
ans Bureau to expend sufficient money to carry 
on an effective campaign for reinstatement of 
government insurance by service men, and urged 
especially that present system, which does not 
permit payment of traveling expenses of gov- 
ernment insurance representatives, be abandoned. 
Urged laws and regulations be modified to in- 
sure right of every service man to reinstate or 
convert his insurance unless he be actually per- 
manently and totally disabled, it having been 
found that the surest means of obtaining total 
and permanent disability rating has been to at- 
tempt to reinstate insurance. ; 

LAND: Authorized appointment of committee 
to investigate status of lands in New Mexico 
subject to homestead entry by service men. 

Orricers RETIREMENT RIGHTS: Declared in 
favor of early passage of law giving disabled 
emergency officers same retirement rights as 
those held by disabled Regular Army officers. 

VETERANS BUREAU: Urged that spirit of de- 
centralization laws advocated by Legion be guar- 
anteed by changes in regulations giving district 
offices right to make permanent and total disa- 
bility ratings, this right now lying wholly with 
central office of Bureau at Washington. Fa- 


vored restoration of practice which permitted 
Bureau physicians to express opinion as to length 
of time a tuberculous or neuro-psychiatric claim- 

















ant has been suffering from his disability. Re- 


quested district offices be giyen full authority 
to arrange for all details ig connection with 
burial of deceased service men entitled to burial 
at government expense. Fayored adoption of 
enlightened policy in organising medical per- 
sonnel of Bureau, so that ureau physicians 
would have same rights and grivileges possessed 
by medical officers of Army and Navy and Public 
Health Service. Advocated regulation giving all 
men who are discharged frors teberculosis hos- 
pitals still suffering from jctive tuberculosis 
permanent partial rating of not less than $8@ 
a month, this rating to be continued at least 
one year and to be in effect until disease is 
completely arrested. 


OKLAHOMA 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION: Urged passage by 
vote of people, at coming eleztion, of state ad- 
justed compensation bill appeoved by Legisla- 
ture. Indorsed and declared Yor enactment by 
Congress of Federal Adjusted ©ompensation Bill. 

EpucATION: Favored constitutional amend- 
ment to give additional funds: for schools to be 
submitted to referendum vote>. Went on record 
against employment in schocis of any person 
whose patriotism is open to’ question or who 
might teach radical and destractive doctrines. 

W AND OrpeR: Reaffirmed The American 
Legion's stand for law and order and urged 
that in all cases law be supported by officials 
in orderly and constituticnal manner. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE: Urged adequate support 
of Citizens’ Military Training Camps, National 
Guard and Regular Army. Devlared for passage 
of Federal bill requiring conscription of labor 
and capital as well as man-power in time of war. 


OUTFIT REUNIONS 

















107TH INF.—Fifth annual reunion, Seventh 
Regt. Armory, 65th st. and Park av., New York 
City, 6 p.m., Sept. 29, under guspices 107th Inf. 
Post of the Legion. Address George P. Nichols, 
66 Beaver st., New York City.- 

Co. L, 316TH INF. Fifth annual reunion, 
Hotel Allen, Allentown, Pa.. Nov. 17. Address 
awe J. Spengler, 204 Delaware av., Catasauqua, 


a. . 

145TH F. A.— Reunion in National Guard 
armory, Salt Lake City, Utah: Oct. 6. Address 
— Clawson, 1016 Kearns -bidg., Salt Lake 

ity. a 
. D. ARTILLERY.—Reunion,. 10lst and 102d 
F. A. and 10lst Am. Trn., at» old campground, 
Boxford, Mass., Oct. 12. Knox trophy finals be- 
tween batteries of present 101 and 102d F. A. 
Sports and clambake. Address L. E. Stover, 84 
State st., Boston. 

Announcements for this colimn must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance ef the events with 
which they are concerned. 





GRAVES F UND 


r .- $150,536.98 
1,158.74 











To September 4th.......... : 
Six days ending September 1(th.... 


Total to September 10th. ~ .. $151,695.72 


Contributions acknowledged : 


ALABAMA. BESSEMER: 
CALIFORNIA. Los Gatos 
Frans xco: Sen Francisco Post, $138; 
Post, $10; GonzaLes: Gonzales Post, $31 
COLORADO. Sativa: Frances E. Wijsox, $1 
CONNECTICUT. New Haves: Siargaret and __Lincola 
Braude, $1; H. Stanley Leake, $1; John Ridel, $1; 
Hamden Post, : Mrs Leslie Fanning, $1; 
Danietson: Eva Davis, $1; Edward Bat~y, $1. 
GEORGIA. WaynesBoro: Ausiliary to Post 120, $5 
IDAHO. Parma: Roy H. Alley, $1; Johan Johnson, $1. 
ILLINOIS. Granite City: Tri City, Post, $10; Rev. C. D. 
Bowman, $1; George M. Moore, $1; Dr. £. A. Purnell, $1; H.C. 
Newlin, $1; Dr. H. C. H. Schroeder, $1.. Batavia: Vasa Lodge, 
$3: Cicero: Fred E. Prucha, $1. 
ASSACHUSETTS. FramincnaM: Somes J. McGrath Post, 


Auxiliary, $10 
Los Geos Post, $17.10; San 
Sonora: Melvin Smyth 





$s. : 
MICHIGAN. Srurcis: Newman Wenm! Post, $5. 
NEBRASKA. Hastrncs: Hastings Peet, $50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. CLareMont: Fart 29, $1 

NEW JERSEY. Orance: Chester “. Bussell, $5; Exc 
woop: Auxiliary to Englewood Post, $25. ~ 

NEW YORK. GosHENn: Goshen Pow, $10; GERMANTOWN: 


Willets Jennings Post, $2.37; NiaGara Fac.s: Voiture Locale 388, 
$10: AmsterDAM: Herbert E. Miller, Jr. $1. 

NORTH CAROLINA. DurHaM: Aviziliary to Durham Post. 
$25: Witson: Auriliary to Robert B. Amderson Post, $15; Mos 
ROE: Auxiliary to Melvin Deese Post, $23; ROX BORO: Auxiliary 
to Lester Blackwell Post, $5; Norta WiixrsBoro: Auxiliary 
Wilkes County Post, $5; Hicu Point: Ageiliary to AndrewJackson 
Post, $25 . 

NORTH DAKOTA. STANTON: Verncw V. Isaacs Post, $5. 

OHIO. CLEVELAND: Henry P. Shups Machine Gun Post ond 
Auxiliary, $1,312.19; Victory Post, $50;. Decta: Ausziliary, $2: 
Cincinnati: Maurice Freiberg, $56.47. 

OREGON. Sate: A. C. Hopkins, $= 2 

PENNSYLVANIA. Nortx East: Vy. W. Wellman, $1; 5% 
Ciair: Auxiliary to St. Clair Post, $5.8 . 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Trwper Lake: Grae Gelino Post, $5. 

VERMONT. JouNnson: Awsiliary, $*; ARLINGTON: Ar 
Post, $5: Farr Haven: Fair Haven Post,33.61. 

VIRGINIA, Gtovcester: Ausiliery to Comelia Thompson 


Post, $6. 
WYOMING. Evanston: Medicine wits Post, iss. 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDE fo the | 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


San Francisco, Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 





Hotel Accommodations Ample 
f Sget ag accommodations will be avail- 


able at San Francisco for all visiting 
Legionnaires, according to Chief of Police | 
Daniel J. O’Brien, chairman of the hotels- | 
housing committee for the Fifth National 


Convention. Assignment of hotel space 
has been completed, and all state dele- 
gations will be housed within a few 


blocks of the civic auditorium where the | 
convention itself will be held. Space for 
parking 125 Pullman cars has already been | 
allocated. Hotel reservations, the National 
Convention Committee again points out, 
should come only through department head- 
quarters of the Legion. | 


Reno Says, ‘‘Look in on Us”’ 


ARRELL DUNKLE Post of Reno, Ne- 

vada, asks leave to present the fol- 
lowing: “Yap! Real high, wide, and fancy 
rough-riding, broncho-busting, steer-throw- 
ing, roping—and, well—everything that 
made the West a thrilling place to read 
about will be on the program for the three 
days’ rodeo to be held at the time when 
American Legion delegates are passing 
through Reno on their way to San Fran- 
cisco. Your ticket is good for a three-day 
stopover in Reno. Your special train to 
the convention will be held over in Reno 
to give you the chance to see the show, the 
49 camp, ’n’ everything—the finest 
town this side of Paris. 
—well, sometimes we ex-A. E. F.’s forget and 
call the Truckee the Seine. Reno, you know, 
is well known!—but we'd like to show you 
the real Reno as we know it. And listen, 
Buddy—Darrell Dunkle Post of Reno is 
stepping high to make this rodeo a great 
success. We have Garcia, the master mana- 
ger of famous rodeos, to see that the best 
riders, the wildest horses, and the gamest 
steers in all the West are in the arena dur- 
ing the three great days. Mayor Roberts, 
Chief of Police Kirkley and all the city 
fathers are behind us. So is the gevernor 
of the State—Governor Scrugham is a Le- | 
gion man, one of the first organizers of the | 
national Legion and a member of our post. 
Visit us—sure!” } 





LEGION LIBRARY 








Book Service 


Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance 
to the Legion Library, 627 West 48rd Street, 
New York City. 

Overseas STARS AND Stripes. A reprint of 
all of the 71 issues of The Stars and Stripes, the 

. E. F. newspaper, printed from February 8, 
1918, to June 13, 1919, when the paper was 
discontinued. 568 full pages, 18x24 inches. 


Price: $10.80. 
By Thomas Boyd. The 


THROUGH THE WHEAT. 
war as it looked to a private in the 83d Co., 
Sixth Marines. 266 pages. Price: $1.75. 

Our 110 Days FicuTinc. By Arthur W. Page. 
A story of the combat participation of American 
troops. Tabloid histories of all A. E. F. divi- 
sions. Maps. 283 pages. Price: $2.50. 

Our Greatest BATTLE. By Frederick Palmer. 
The Meuse-Argonne offensive carefully reported 
by America’s foremost war correspondent. Maps. | 
617 pages. Price: $2.50. | 

A History or THE AMERICAN LEGION. By 
Marquis James. An interesting and accurate | 
narrative of The American Legion written by 
& man who has been behind the scenes in -Le- 
Sion activities since the formation or the organi- 
zation, and who brings to light many hitherto 
urtold ircidents which have shaped the Legion’s 
course and influenced public affairs since the 
Paris Caucus in March, 1919, through the New 
Orleans convention. 





| 
320 pages. 36 illustrations. 


little | 
Speaking of Paris 
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Genuine “RADIOLA” 


Regenerative Receiver and 2-Step Amplifier 


Made by Westinghouse Electric Company 
for the Radio Corporation of America 





Regenerative Receiver and 2-Step Amplifier 


OW everyone can have the finest radio receiver and amplifier 
that is made. No need to put up with inferior equipment. For 
here we are offering you the set designed by the great Radio 

Corporation, the highest authorities in the industry—and built b 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. It comes to you complete wit 
all the accessories you need, for just a five-dollar payment. Take 
advantage of this new way of selling radio. Get an outfit that will 
give you permanent satisfaction. Send the coupon below for our 
Great Special Offer, made for a limited time only. 


The Perfected Radio 
—At Last 


So simple to tune that it is just the thing for the beginner. Yet so perfect that it 
will delight the most hardened “radio fan” who has long been searching for the 
Its long range will bring in stations never heard before, so loud and 


ideal circuit. 


clear that a loud speaker will delight the whole family. 
With it interference, internal noises and annoying body capacity are forgotten. 


WD 12 Tubes and Dry Cells Reduce 
Upkeep to Almost Nothing 


Equipped with 3 of the latest type of dry battery tubes, 
ampere. Most perfect tube both for detecting and amplifying. Battery expense 


reduced to the absolute minimum. 


Outfit Complete 


No Accessories To Buy 


The radio outfits we sell are absolutely complete. Most others make an offer on 
the bare set and leave you to buy all the extras like tubes, phones etc. in addition. 
The outfit we offer you now includes, the Regenerative Receiver and 2 step Amp- 
lifier all enclosed in a solid mahogany case. Also the batteries, head-phones, tubes, 
aerial, lightning arrestor, and full wiring installation equipment. 
ating without investing another single penny. Your $5 payment brings it all. 


Send Coupon 
for SPECIAL Offer Circular 


Just mail the coupon. Get all the details without 
any obligation. Don’t think of buying an ordinary 
set without finding all about this new and better 
way. Very easy terms. Free Trial. The highest 
quality of radio equipment possible to have. 


BABSON BROS. i25.°%0Se""dneecs 


it in 
our 
ome 





Wonderfully selective. 


WD 12 tubes use only % 


You start oper- 











Babson Bros., Dept. 40-56 

19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Chicago. Hl. 
Please send me your special offer on a Com- 
plete Radiola Outfit on terms of $5 down and 
monthly payments. 
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Made to sell 
for $11. 
Now offered 
as an intro. 
duction to the 
Decorative 
Arts League 
for only 


Chis Griumph 
of Art 

and Utility 

will be sent 
you on 


Approval 


F you 
donot 
cone 


sider this 
Smoker’s Stand 
to be the most 
beautiful and 
useful and the 
best value you 
have ever found 


































Pompeiian 
lesign 


Part 
“id 


Famous 
Muller- 


it will be taken back Pope 
without question. It veup 
is a companion piece 

to the famous Greek- Base 
Pompeiian floor lamp and top 


cast in solid 


which has won such Maedatlium: 
unparalleled success. 5 a ‘’ ms 
A rare combination of peace ina A 
A rare combin: , pered tubular 
great beauty, sturdi- steel; height 
ness and solid smok- 26” to top of 
ing comfort. You should cigar rests; 


3L” to top of 
candle hold- 
er. Finish a 
rich green 
and brown 


experience the restfulness 
of smoking and chatting 
by dim candle light 

The candle holder cov- 
a capacious well in 


ers 
which butts of cigars and statuary 
cigarettes can be depos- bronze. Ship- 
ited and made odorless ping weight 
The holder can be lifted 21 Ibs. Dee- 
off with ease in lighting orative Arts 
your smoke. Convenient League, Gal- 
pipe racks with match lery at 505 
box holder, ample ash Fifth Avenue, 
tray and four long rests Suite 602 

for lighted cigars. Well New York, 
balance m. 3. 


eompac t 
base All 
easily moved 
and cleaned. 








Read 
Coupon. 
A 
Send no money. Not * ny 






forwarded on approval 
outside U. S. COUPON 

ne 

DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 

Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of 
the Decorative Arts League. It is understood that this 
membership will cost me nothing, has no dues or assess- 
ments, and entails no obligation on my part. Also please 
send me the Greek-Pompeiian Smoker's. Stand for which 
I will pay the postman $8.80 plus postage upon delivery. 
If, after 5 days, I am not perfectly satisfied, I will return 
the Smoker's Stand to you and you agree to refund me my 
money in full. 

Name 


Address 


City 
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Standard Music Co. 
134 P.O. Bex 503 Chicago 














| deacon, an’ 





| BURSTS. 


AND DU DS 





accompanied by stamped envelope. 





Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address 627 West 43d St., 


Unavailable returned owy when | 
New York Cits i 





A La Carte 


We had quarreled at our dinner, 
Though I’d ordered quite a spread. 

“It’s the woman does the paying,” 
She snapped, “when all is said.” 


Then I tossed the check right at her 
And I left her in a daze. 
“Have your way,” I sadly snorted, 
“Here’s one time the woman — 
a» 


He’s the One Who Needs It 


Facial Exchange 
“It’s her fourth marriags.” 
“They say her face is hex fortune.” 
“Then she certainly keeps her money in 


circulation.” 


“Can I sell you some automobile insur- 


ance?” 
“I don’t own a car.” 


“Well, you cross the street several times 


a day, don’t you?” 


Cost of Transportation 


Mr. Smiff: 
free, den huccum yo’ 


| money so?” 


Pahson Jones: “De gospel 


pay fo’ de bucket yo’ totes it in.” 


Oh, Those Women! 


He had just returned from the prize 
| fight and was all excited over it. 


“It was a great scrap, Mary,” 
to his wife, 
count.” 

“Yes?” she inquired disinterestedly. 


| where did he take him? 
And as he gazed at her in amazement, 


she added: 
“And what became of the countess?” 
Then, strong man that he was, 
swooned. 


The New Degree 


“She’s an M.D.” 
“I never knew she had 
“She didn’t. 


Search No Further 


She: 


he said 
“and Red Mike took the 


“And 


studied medicine.” 
She’s a Marathon Dancer.” 


“Say, pahson, if de gospel am 
is allus yellin’ fo’ 


am free, 
so am wattah, but yo’ gotta 


you know, had 
thousand ships.” 


Sympathy: 
I think of Ponce de Lesn 
With a heartache, I confess, 
Because his dreams were’ fruitless 
And his .questings lacled success. 
He went seeking for a fountain 
Into which he planneé to dip, 
Then, like water off a 4uck’s aw 
From his frame the yeaxs would slip. 


But, in spite of all his $fforts, 

Fate denied that he should know 
The prize that he was h&nting 

And the magic fountais’s flow. 
So I pity Ponce de Leon - 

Seeking youth in far off lands, 
When he could have lived like Riley 

By annexing monkey flands. 

dgar Deniel Kramer 


Reaching for HissHat— 


Miss Hoamly (archly): ‘Helen of Troy, 
a face that launched a 


Mr. Sinnick: “Yes, but which way were 


they going?” 


The Cause of the Pull 


A small motor-boat turned turtle a mile 


or so outside the harbor, and its two oec- 


cupants 
ashore. 


had a tough me _ swimmin 
As they lay ane on the sand, 


one said: 


he 


“My gosh, but that was hard work. I 


never thought I’d make it against the pull 
of the tide.” 


“Tide nothing,” 


returned the other. “I 


had the launch fastened to that emergency 


“The man I marry must be bold but 


not audacious; handsome as Apollo, yet in- 


dustrious as Vulcan; wise as Solomon, but 
| meek as Moses—a man all women would 


sourt, yet devoted to only the one woman.” 


He: “How lucky we met.” 


Out of Place 


Captain Zoomer: 
“The Aviation Of- 
ficers’ School film had 
a private showing 
last night.” 

General Aijirpock- 
ette: “Good Lord! 
How on earth did he 
get into the picture ?” 


Service 

Recruit: “The cap- 
tain says I’m to 
draw my regulation 
uniform.” 

Supply Sergeant: 
“Sure,buddy. How’ll 
you have it — too 
large or too small?” 


Retribution 


Chief Telephone 
Operator: ‘‘What’s 
Glady’s crying 
about?” 

Assistant Ditto: 
“She called up a 
friend and gave her- 
self a wrong number.” 


rope you wear around you waist al 
time.” 3 


the 


Inevit able 


“Howdy, Sam, how is ys’ boy?” 

“Tollable, ‘tollable.” ‘ 

“Seed him last night, an’.I noticed some- 
pin pow’ful strange about him’ — yassuh, 
pow’ ful strange.” 

“He cain’t help it, Pete. Ivon’t blame him. 


Dat’s his wife.” 





The superstitious man gets a job in an 
umbrella store 


Specified 

“A* woman,” re- 
marked the man who 
got és education out 
of baoks, “is a deli- 
cate - creature and 
should be handled 
with | :gloves.” 
” chuckled the 
guy who got his the 
other way, “boxing 
gloves.” 


Totally Wasted 

Insurance Agent: 
“This policy would 
prottct you, too, in 
case your wife should 

My. Meekleigh: 
“But: in that case 
fone n’t need protec- 
tion 


Ackoummedetiil 

A >tranger visiting 
a sneall town for the 
first: time was sur- 
pris®l to find two 
jailg. facing each 


Carsten L. Gangs 
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Any one of 
these books is 
yours without 
a cent of cost 











Choose Your Book 
and write for it 


Complete instructions below 








ZANE GREY’S Famous Novels 


The Mysterious Rider 
The Man of the Forest 
The Desert of Wheat 
Betty Zane 


The Heritage of the Desert 
The Last of the Plainsmen 
The Light of Western Stars 
The Lone Star Ranger 

. Tne Rainbow Trail 

The Red-headed Outfield 
Riders of the Purple Sage 
The U. P. Trail 

The Short Stop 

Wildfire 








JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD— 
Gripping Stories of the Far North 


. The Valley of Silent Men 
The River's End 

The Golden Snare 

Back to God's Country 
The Courage of Marge O' Doone 
Kazan 

Barec, Son of Kazan 
Courage of Captain Plum 
The Gold Hunters 

The Wolf Hunters 

The Danger Trail 

The Flower of the North 
Isobe! 

The Grizzly King 

The Hunted Woman 
Nomads of the North 








ZANE GREY’S Books for Boys 


Ken Ward in the Jungle 
The Young Lion Hunter 
The Young Forester 
The Young Pitcher 











READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


To receive any one of the above books 
without cost, you must secure and send in 
ONE new yearly subscription for THE 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. The 
amount you collect and remit for a year's 
subscription to THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY is only $2.00. Ask a friend or 


relative tonight to give you their subscrip- 
tion. All you have to dois to mail us the name 
and address of the subscriber with $2.00 
You select the book you want from the above 
list and we will send it to you absolutely free 





Send your order now to 
Department S$ 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street, N. Y. City 


| native. 


other on the main street. He sought en- 
lightenment of a passing native. 


across from each other like that?” he in- 
quired. “Surely you haven’t enough law 
breakers here to fill both.” 

“Nope, you’re right, mister,” admitted 
the townsman. “But we got two unlawful 
men here in for life and they just nat- 
urally can’t 
the same building.” 


The Drawback 


“Wonderful nights out here!” enthused 
| the tourist, as he gazed appreciatively at 
| the star-studded sky. 

“Yeah,” responded the over-acclimated 
“Would be if thar was only some 
way to enjoy them.” 


Trouble Ahead 


“Did you take the missus on your fishing 
trip?” inquired a friend. 

“Yes,” replied the angler bitterly, 
daw-gone it, she liked it!” 


A Champ 
It so happened that just as the side- 
walk astronomer shifted his telescope to 
observe a certain portion of the heavens, 
a star fell. 
“Sure!” 
watchman. “An’ ain’t that feller the dandy 





“and 





shot, now?” 


| Logical Inference 


Mrs. Bibbs (reading morning paper): 


|“*His wife saw him fall into the river and 


immediately rushed to the bank.’” 

Mr. Bibbs: “Mighty poor taste she 
showed, being in such a hurry to collect his 
insurance money.” 


Showing Her Interest 


Miss Oldrich: “I was introduced to a 
wonderful conductor at the musicale.” 

Miss Newrich: “Indeed? What line does 
he work on?” 


Grave Humor 


Kriss: “She was always raising thunder 
with him.” 

Kross: “Yes, indeed. I believe she’s glad 
that he died first, so she can go after 
him.” 


Thoroughly Acquainted 


“Daughter, is that young man of yours 
well educated ? 
Shakespeare?” 

“Why, of course, dad. 
Shakespeare ‘Willie’.” 


So They Say 
Howard: “Isn’t it strange how many 
women are shooting their husbands now- 
adays?” 
Jay: “Nothing strange about it. Widows 
are supposed to be much more fascinating 
| than divorcees.” 


He always calls 


Appropriate 

The pretty, but slightly cynical, young 
woman had enrolled as an agent to sell 
magazine subscriptions. Her very first call 
brought her face to face with one of those 
male householders who think they are real 
lady-killers. 

“But most of these magazines you have 
appear to be especially for women,” he ob- 
jected, in an effort to prolong the conversa- 
tion. “Haven’t you anything for men?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied brightly. “Here's 
Our Dumb Animals.” 


Well, Possibly 


The doctor of the breed who knows 
| everything and is willing to impart his in- 
| formation to all comers whether it is asked 

for or not had just been introduced to a 
| mother and her small son at a church so- 
| ciable. 

“Madam,” he said learnedly, — 
should have your child’s tonsils removed 

at once, so he will not have to wear mee | 





bandages ebout his Sevens. - 


“What’s the reason for building two jails 


et along with each other in | 


ejaculated a neighboring night 


Is he at all familiar with 
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Link after 
ink of 
Strength and 

Beauty 


ng by link has the 
Simmons Chain 
made its reputation, 
and link by link it is 
ready to live up to its 
record of service. 


Wear your watch as 
you please, you will 
find a Simmons Chain 
to secure it properly. 
Work as you will—at 
a desk, in a shop, or 
on a farm—it will 
serve you faithfully. 


Yet, for all its tested | 
quality, a Simmons > 
Chain is not expensive, 
for it is made by a 5 | 
special process of 
drawing gold, green : 
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gold or Platinumgold 


1 
over a less expensive J | 
base metal. The re- ! 
sult is a watch chain » | 
as beautiful as though 
made of solid gold, as 
satisfactory in service 
but considerably more 
reasonable in price. 


| 
Ul 

Select a Simmons ri 
Chain at your jewel- lj 
er’s. They are priced ti 
from $4 to $15. | 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
R. F. Stumons Co. oF 
| Canapa, Ltd. 
{H] Toronto, Ontario 
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“All right, doctor,” she replied agree- 
ably, “if you think it will help that boil 
on his neck any.” 


One Chance 


It was at a business men’s luncheon and 
the official bore had already been talking 
for fifteen minutes. 

“After partaking of such a bountiful 


| meal, gentleman,” he said, preparing to get 


a fresh grasp on his subject, “I do not feel 
much like talking, but-—” 

“Hey, waiter,” called a desperate voice, 
tinged with a note of hope, “bring the 
gentleman a sandwich.” 


Think It Over 
Miss Tellit: “Jack says the world owes 


him a living.” 
Miss Richun: “I wonder . . . And he 
says I am all the world to him.” 





Otherwise No Object 
“But this statement cf yours doesn’t 
show any assets,” said tke banker to the 
worried looking individuai who had called 
upon him for a favor. - 
“Sure it don’t,” agreed ¢he other. “That's 


what I came to borrow fox.” 


Makes It Unusual 


Reporter: “Here’s a gogd murder story.” 

City Editor: “Write \.for a quarter of 
a column on the inside.” 

“But they caught the murderer.” 

“They did? Two fuil columns for the 
front page. That’s reai news.” 


Occupied 
Caller: “Is your mother home?” 
Little Betty: “Yes, but I don’t think she 


would like to be disturbed just now. She’s 
having a fuss with father.” 


The Lost Legion 


(Continued from page 7) 


to handle such cases. Fortunately Wis- 
consin is so equipped. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, however, that 
many States are not.” 

Dr. Lorenz called attention to a por- 
tion of his report suggesting an im- 
mediate change in prison regulations 
as a means of temporary relief: 

“Practically all prison officials be- 
lieve that their problems of prison dis- 
cipline are made’ more difficult because 
of mentally irresponsible inmates. From 
our investigation we are of the opinion 
that many of the trivial offenses which 
cannot be tolerated in a prison are 
committed by feeble-minded. Infrac- 
tion of rules cannot be ignored. Ex- 
amples must be made, else control will 
be difficult. Unfortunately those guilty 


|of infractions are rarely responsible. 


We therefore suggest as a remedy the 
complete segregation of mentally irre- 
sponsible inmates within the prison 
itself. It is imperative that this segre- 
gation be complete and be applied from 
the standpoint of employment, custodial 
care and supervision, disciplinary meas- 
ures and medical supervision and atten- 
tion. 

“The segregated class could be al- 
lowed certain liberties that might be 
dangerous from the prison point of view 
if witnessed by the mentally respon- 
sible inmates. It is believed that this 
can be easily accomplished if the 
mental status of the prisoner is deter- 
mined shortly after he is admitted, and, 
incidentally, if the prison authorities 
are sympathetic to such an arrange- 
ment.” 

The surprising discoveries incident 
to the survey were not confined to the 
mentally deficient men, however, and 
in this connection Dr. Lorenz cited a 
number of case reports appearing under 
the general heading: “Sentenced for 
Trivial Offenses.” 

His own autobiography as furnished 
his examiners shows that G. N., now 
an inmate of the Green Bay Reforma- 
tory, is 25 years old, married, the father 
of two dependent children, and owner 
of a farm in the northern part of Wis- 
consin. His clinical record shows that 
he is normal mentally and physically. 
His police record shows that he is under 
a sentence of eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment for complicity in the theft 
of eight chickens. G. N. pleaded guilty 
when arraigned but was given no 
chance to pay a fine. He is worried 
over the prospects of his wife and 
children and ashamed of his part in 

i de that bro him 













A. H., who served: in the A. E. F. 
with the 119th Field Artillery, is an- 
other normal prisoner who proved to 
be a victim of ciresmstances rather 
than vicious intent.: A. H. owns a 
farm in northern Wisconsin near a 
large lumber camp. He objected when 
the lumber company’s horses dined at 
his haystack and thus incurred the 
enmity of the lumberjacks. At the 
height of this quarrel he gave one of 
the lumberjacks a beating and was sen- 
tenced to a year for-“‘assault and bat- 
tery with intent to do great bodily 
harm.” . 

Such cases as these received immedi- 
ate attention from Governor Blaine. 
As Dr. Lorenz pointed out, it was easy 
to find a remedy whére only a miscar- 
riage of justice wss involved. The 
prisoners were paroled—some of them 
to state officials of The American Le- 
gion—and put well oh the way toward 
rehabilitation. . 

The cases of the niental derelicts, of 
course, were not subfect to such ready 
treatment. J. C., for instance, whose 
story was told at the beginning of this 
article, will probably ‘never be a useful 
member of society sgain. He cannot 
receive proper care in the penitentiary 
nor can he be transferred to the state 
hospital until arrangements for the 
handling of violenti¥ insane patients 
have been perfected. - 

Virtually every clsss of mental dis- 
ease was discovered in the Wisconsin 
survey. At the Green Bay Reforma- 
tory twelve men were found whose in- 
telligence was less ‘than that of a 
nine-year-old child. . Forty-four were 
classified as morons—mentally between 
nine and eleven years old. Epilepsy 
was common and the“ disease was gen- 
erally associated with a mental de- 
terioration. - 

T. B., a prisoner at» Waupun, enlisted 
in the Navy in 1916. He was dis- 
charged for physical disability and 
immediately enlisted in the Army. He 
served in the Sixth Cavalry for six 
months and then was discharged be- 
cause of epilepsy. Later he enlisted in 
the coast artillery and served until 
1920, when it was learned that he was 
subject to fits. He attempted to pass 
a check for $45, but his work as @ 
forger was so poor that he was im- 
mediately arrested. He pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to three years. His 
condition, physically and mentally, 1s 
classed as serious. 

M. S., now twenty-four years of 
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in sanitaria and similar institutions 
until the time of his arrest for theft. 
The longest continuous period during 
which he was not a patient in a psycho- 
pathic ward was the two years of his 
army serv ice. His police record began 
in Rochester, New York, a number of 
years ago, when he broke into a school- 
house “to sleep.” He was _ released 
from Elmira Reformatory and engaged 
in petty thievery. His arrest in this 
connection resulted in his being placed 
in an asylum. He was released in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, and immediately enlisted 
in the Army. He served two and one 
half years. His history since that time 
is a monotonous record of thievery and 
arrest. His mental condition was not 
detected at the time of his most recent 
trial because of the fact that he pleaded 
guilty at once and showed no further 
interest in his future. M. S. has an 
intelligence about the same as that of 
a nine-year-old child. 

The case of C. L. in the state re- 
formatory at Green Bay was of more 
than average interest to the investi- 
gators because it indicates what may 
happen to young offenders of average 
intelligence carelessly classified after 
arrest. C. L. enlisted in the Army in 
1916 after an unhappy childhood. His 
home life had given him a melancholy 
turn of mind that was not altered by 
his army experience. He served in the 
Army for seventeen months, during 
which time he was wounded once in the 
face by a pistol bullet and in forty-two 
places about the body by high explosive. 

He was arrested in Milwaukee for 
riding in a stolen automobile and sen- 
tenced despite his unwavering declara- 
tion of innocence. At the time he was 
interviewed by the doctors conducting 
the survey he was in a serious state 
of nervous depression and bordering on 
a mental collapse. 

In his case relief was immediate. He 
was recommended for treatment in the 
psychiatric hospital, transferred on the 
personal order of Governor Blaine and 
given care to which he showed a ready 
response, 

. B. presented_a similar problem. 
He was a bit erratic but not of low- 
grade intelligence. After his discharge 


| from the Army he saved his money in- 


tending to buy a motor truck. When 
he had $244 in the bank he bought a 
truck that cost $300 and tendered a 
check for the full amount. He was 
sentenced to three years. 

In reciting the circumstances of his 
trial A. B. was close to tears. He was 
agitated and restless throughout the 
interview. In his case treatment was 
ee as a preventive measure. 

. S. is serving a sentence of eight 
years for picking pockets. The specific 
crime for which he was arrested was 
committed when he was drunk. That 
E. S. might be mentally deficient was 
not suspected during his trial but be- 
tame evident after he had begun to 
serve his sentence. He was found to 

suffering from epilepsy and serious 
mental deterioration. 

The history sheets in dozens of other 
tases are so similar as to be monotonous 
the dreary stories of returned sol- 
fiers and sailors who suddenly found 
themselves in a changed world facing 
pesponsibilities for which they were 

ally unfitted—sick men branded as 
triminals and sent to penitentiaries in- 

d of to hospitals — unfortunate 

ims of cruelty at the hands of a 

lization unable to understand them. 

It is easy enough to see how these 
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Say You Want to Try 
This Regal-Rebuilt 





He is the chance you’ve been waiting 
for! You can now get a genuine late- 
model visible ROYAL typewriter, rebuilt 
like new—AT A SENSATIONAL REDUC- 
TION IN PRICE! Not a second-hand 
repainted and repaired machine—but a fully 
guaranteed, perfectly rebuilt ROYAL with 
brand new enamel, brand new nickel, and 
every worn part replaced by a brand new 
one—an up-to-date standard ROYAL type- 
writer that looks like new, works like new, 
and will give you years and years of satis- 
factory service. 

Sent on 10 days’ free trial to prove that 
it’s the most amazing typewriter bargain 
you ever heard of. And after you have put 
it to every test, you can keep it and use it 
while you pay for it on easy installment 
terms, amounting to less than 20c. a day! 


The World Famous ROYAL 


The ROYAL typewriter needs no introduc- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of these won- 
derful machines are in use everywhere. The 
ROYAL is probably growing faster in popu- 
larity than any other typewriter on the 
market. 


Rebuilt Like New Direct to You 


You couldn't tell the ditterence between a Regal- 
Rebuilt ROYAL and a new machine—in appear- 
ance, ration, or beauty of finished work. very 
ROVAL. typewriter, rebuilt the Regal way, posi- 
tively must live up to the splendid reputation of the 
new ROYAL. Every machine is stripped to the 
base and completely rebuilt. And no machine is 
allowed to leave the Kegal plant without making 
good under the most rigid test and inspection. 


A Wonderful Bargain 
for Only a Few Cents a Day 


The Regal Rebuilt ROYAL is a wonderful machine 
at an astonishingly low price. Has thirty patented 


for 10 Days : at Our Risk! 
Use It While You Pay for It! 
Only a Few Cents a Day 
















time-saving features. Two color rib- 
bon; four rows standard keyboard; back 
spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; tabu- 
lator; card holder—and all the improve- 
ments that a first-class, high-grade type- 
writer ought to have! You also get 
FREE waterproof cover, brushes and 
touch system instruction book that 
quickly shows you how to operate the 
ROYAL. 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Why rent or buy an inferior machine? 
Try this Regal-Rebuilt ROYAL at our 
risk for 10 days. Then you may return 
it without obligation, if for any reason 
you desire to, and the smal! good-faith 
deposit you have made will be instantly 
returned to you. If you decide to buy 
it, you can pay for it in small, easy 
monthly installments. 

Remember, this offer may be with- 
drawn at any time, so decide right now 
to own one of these standard-value, fully 
guaranteed, Rebuilt ROYALS. Send 
no money—just mail the coupon. But 
do it NOW! Regal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Dept. 19, 359 Broadway, New 
York. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 





REGAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 19, 359 Broadway, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way to buy, please 

tell me how I can get a fully guaranteed “Seaal 

Rebuilt ROYAL typewriter on ten days’ free trial 

under your Special Bargain, easy-payment plan. 
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New Way to 
Mend Hosiery 


No more darning and patching. 
You have a smooth, invisible 
mend with “New Way.” Also re- 
pairs rubber, leather goods, um- 
brellas, window shades and hun- 
dreds of other articles in afew 
seconds where it formerly took 
hours. Washing, boiling, oriron- 
ing will not harm “New Way.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 50c today for large tube. 
Money back if not completely 
satisfied. 
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men got into prison. Guilty or innocent 
of the crimes charged against them, 
they were not mentally competent to 
defend themselves—the evidence bears 
this out. 

The influences that led the guilty ones 
to crime are more complicated. With 
respect to this, Dr. Lorenz says in his 
report: 

“Different opinions may be held as. to 
the possible influence of military ex- 
perience and military training upon 
subsequent criminality. We especially 
feel the need of illustrating the cases 
that we regard as being influenced in 
this way. Beforehand we wish to stress 
a certain disregard for property rights 
that we personally observed in the mili- 
tary service, especially overseas. Cloth- 
ing and equipment was a government 
issue. It was assigned to an individual 
but was not regarded by the soldier as 
individual property. To help himself 
whenever in need was a common prac- 
tice overseas, and with active divisions 
large amounts of property became so- 
called salvage dumps. For a soldier 
to help himself to necessary equipment 
from such salvage piles was generally 
sanctioned. The property rights of or- 
ganizations to equipment were com- 
A shortage made 
up by stealing from a nearby organiza- 
tion was done, and not infrequently 
with the knowledge of commanding 
officers, Property became still more a 
matter of mere taking as the troops 
engaged in battle. 

“The influence of such experience 
commonly practiced and occasionally 
sanctioned by those in authority was 
not conducive to respecting property 
rights at home. A normal mind, of 
course, is expected to adjust itself to 
the widely different situations of war 
and peace, but the relatively immature 
mind might easily be influenced by such 
practices, or the young soldier lacking 
in character because of the absence of 
home influences during childhood, or 
the memories of such, might be looked 
upon as receiving a pernicious moral 
twist by such experience. 

“Nothing in war is uplifting, at least 
not for the humbler participants. Those 
who actually got into battle and wit- 
nessed or took part in the dreadfulness 
of war may later in civil life have 
committed some gvert act which by 
comparison with compulsory military 
duty seemed inconsequential. That such 
cases might be regarded in the light of 
war experiences brought into civil life 
requires no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation.” 

Dr. Lorenz points out that in the 
cases of fifty-one former service men 
the crimes for which they were con- 
victed were directly associated with 
alcoholism. “In many instances,” he 
says, “the crimes were committed dur- 
ing periods of mental confusion. 

“The impression is gotten from the 
examination of these cases that the in- 
toxication is unusual and different in 
character from that formerly resulting 
from alcoholic over-indulgence. The 
concoctions manufactured nowadays are 
apparently more potent in producing 
prolonged confusion than the alcoholic 
drinks of former times. .. . In two in- 
stances the former service men had 
been employed to guard booze convoys! 
Their employers probably regarded 
them as especially fitted for this work 


| because of their military experience. 


“Drug addictions were surprisingly 
absent among these ex-service men. 
Only two were found among the 134 at 
Waupun and none at the reformatory.” 


A combination of war-time psychol- 
ogy and the exigencies of post-prohibi- 
tion liquor traffic was cited by Dr. 
Lorenz in the case of a Canadian sol- 
dier now under sentence for a robbery 
committed in a moonshine clearing 
house in Superior. 

“I took an especial interest in that 
boy’s case,” the doctor said, “because 
it was so typical of soldier psychology 
as I had a chance to see it in service, 

“This youth was employed as a 
bouncer in a dive of a_ particularly 
vicious character. But it never oc. 
curred to him that it was exceptionally 
bad. He had entered the Canadian 
army when he was just sixteen years 
old and he had been in from the start 
to the finish. Killing had been a mat- 
ter of ordinary routine, and such things 
as knife and pistol fights seemed trivia] 
in comparison. When I interviewed 
him I found him normal. His brain 
functioned logically but he was able 
to deduce his responsibility of conduct 
only from such experiences as he had 
gained during the war. 

“One night a foreigner came into the 
dive where this boy was working. He 
got very drunk and started a fight, 
during which he was knocked uncon- 
scious. As he lay on the floor two of 
the other patrons of the place began to 
take his money away from him. Where- 
upon the young Canadian whipped both 
of them and took the money himself. 

“That, to my mind, is a perfect! 
logical, natural thing for a man with 
this ethical background to do. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would not 
have thought of robbing this victim. 
But when he saw that somebody else 
was going to commit the robbery he 
decided that he might as well share in 
the spoils. There is plenty of good in 
that boy and with proper attention he 
can be made a useful citizen. 

“The survey has brought many tang- 
ible results in this State. We have 
more than twenty of the men we ex- 
amined under attention at the psychi- 
atric hospital. A number of them have 
been paroled and a large percentage of 
the more serious cases will receive at- 
tention as soon as otr new hospital is 
available. 

“It is quite obvious that something 
should be done nationally in this situa- 
tion. The prisons of the United States 
undoubtedly are filled with former ser- 
vice men who shouldn’t be there. Such 
men cannot be given a fair chance until 
they are located. 

“Similarly I have no doubt that thou- 
sands of compensable cases are to 
found in penal institutions where it is 
impossible for the men to make known 
their claims. In most prisons they are 
allowed to write one letter every two 
weeks. That would mean that they 
could establish their claims in about 
twenty years. 

“The ultimate solution to the prob- 
lem is, of course, the establishment of 
hospitals where these men can 
treated. It is stupid to send a man to 
prison for crime when he is not men- 
tally responsible. There can be no 
answer to the problem in a mere denial 
that the problem exists.” 

It was recognized several years ago 
that a large percentage cf former ser- 
vice men at odds with the law were 
sick men who no longer could recog- 
nize the difference between right and 
wrong. But of all the States which 
sent their sons to the war only Wis 
consin has substituted a scientific in- 
quiry for guesswork. The survey was 
made through organizations already iB 
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existence and cost the State less than 


200. 

. Less than $200—and it has been suf- 
ficient to startle the whole United 
States and set afoot a common-sense 
movement “to get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas.” 


’ 


In the meantime the lost legion in| 
American penitentiaries musters its 
20,000, of whom it may be -conserva- 
tively estimated that at least 5,000, in 
dire need of medical aid instead of the 
usual course in quarrying rock, wonder 
why they are being punished. 


Duds! 


(Continued from page 6) 


The street was deserted. He 
looked out. The suspect was gone. 
He thrust his head out again. The 
mysterious figure was slipping along 
the wall toward him. It slid into the 
next entry, not six feet away. 

Calamaco waited—someone else was 
coming up the street. He heard the 
voices of Frenchmen, laughter. They 
passed him, a French officer, a civilian 
and a woman. Discussing a play which 
they had just witnessed, they moved 
toward the door where the other 
shadow hid. 

Calamaco slipped out of his hiding 
place, hoping that the other man’s at- 
tention would be attracted to the trio. 
He moved through the darkness along 
the wall. At the moment the French 
officer turned. 

“What’s that?” Calamaco heard him 
ask. 

The Frenchman flashed the beam of 
a. pocket electric lamp. Calamaco 
stared. Within the light, not three feet 
away, Louis Benito was crawling alon 
the wall. The Frenchman’s flash il- 
luminated two faces and two automatic 
pistols. Both fired at the same time. 
Calamaco’s gun jammed, he felt a blow 
upon his face, and he struck out, bring- 
ing his own pistol down on Benito’s 
head. 

Benito fired again. Calamaco, dis- 
armed, or rather armed with a broken 
automatic, slid into the darkness and 
ran. He admitted later that he did 
not slacken his pace for any of the hills 
between that corner and the office. 

He was not badly hurt. The bullet 
had missed him, but the blood on his 
face was from the fugitive Benito’s 
blow. Ordering the sergeant who had 
just come in to take charge of the 
office, I turned to go. The telephone 
summoned me back. 

Lieutenant Stevenson of the Intelli- 
gence was calling again. He had hur- 
ried to Rue Nationale and Rue Bourge 
Belle and into the Provost Marshal’s 
office to talk to me. Would I come? 

I promised to be there at once. As 
a D. C. I. car drew up outside with 
squeaking brakes, I ran downstairs, 
followed by Calamaco. 

“To the Provost Marshal’s office,” I 
ordered the chauffeur, “and never mind 
the speed. If anyone comes in or calls 
up,” I shouted back to the sergeant, 
“send him to guard the railroad sta- 
tions and the yards.” 

Calamaco and I reached the Provost 
Marshal’s office. Through the window 
we could see a doctor bandaging the 
head of Corporal Lipschutz. Lieuten- 
ant Stevenson stood looking at his 
‘watch. 

Hurriedly I opened the door. Cala- 
maco stumbled after me. Once inside, 
he turned loose a siren wail. Corporal 
Lipschutz had leaped from his chair 
and was reaching wildly for his pistol. 

“It’s him! It’s Louis Benito!” 
Lipschutz shouted. “There’s the man 


way. 


_ who attacked me!” 


“It’s her!” accused Calamaco, and 
tumbled back, bewildered. 

A dud! 

Calamaco of the D. C. I. and Lip- 
schutz of the Intelligence Department 
had trailed each other all over Rue 
Nationale. Each had thought the other 
was Louis Benito. Both, returning at 
night to the spot where they had 
sighted each other that afternoon, had 
waited feverishly to get the drop. 

Fifty healthy men had chased up 
alleys and down gutters. 
Le Mans Intelligence Department had 
hunted my man; my whole outfit had 
gunned for a corporal in the Intelli- 
gence! I was mad. Lieutenant Ste- 
venson was mad. For a week, until we 
recovered a late sense of humor, we 
were on official terms and very stiff 
ones. We blamed them, they blamed 
us. 

In the privacy of our own offices we 
each dealt severely with our careless 
operators. That night Calamaco held 
up his right hand and promised never 
to carry a gun again. The next day 
he became a cook once more in the offi- 
cers’ mess—an excellent cook. Cor- 
poral Lipschutz went back to duty, rep- 
rimanded. 

But the case of Calamaco versus 
Lipschutz unhappily was not finished. 
Each man had hit the other with a 
jammed automatic, and each carried 

is honorable scars for weeks. Mean- 
while Louis Benito still walked at 
large. 

This first report came from the 
French police in the morning: 

“Vandals with pistols raided the shop 
of a pork butcher on Rue Nationale 
at Rue Bourge Belle last night, de- 
stroying plate glass windows, tile wall 
space, and several] plates in the re- 
frigerator with pistol fire. The damage 
is estimated at 10,000 francs. The pork 
butcher, M. Farquir, is an eminently 
respectable citizen, and can think of 
no American who would hold enmity 
toward him. You will oblige by in- 
vestigating the case and reporting it 
at once.” 

We replied immediately—the claims 
department had been requested to make 
good the damage. We thought it was 
a closed case, that Calamaco-Lipschutz 
affray. But no! 

Non, non, non! 

Came _ another 
French police. 

“M. Barduc, the esteemed hairdresser 
and perfumer, his wife, and his brother- 
in-law, Lieutenant Griéve of the ar- 
tillery, were attacked by armed assas- 
sins on Rue Nationale at Rue Bourge 
Belle nigkt before last, and escaped 
in a rain of lead. Neither M. Barduc 
nor Lieutenant Griéve had any enemies 
among the Americans, and the attack 
probably was the work of savages. 

“Lieutenant Griéve further reports 
that his brother-in-law, M. Barduc, 
who is an eminently respectable citi- 
zen, made off amidst the shots of his 


report from the 
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of higher education. 
They are open to ex- 
service men and 
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From samples of printed work now ready for distribu- 
tion, you will be able to dig up some valuable plans for your 
post printing. Many posts are using these cuts and 
printed matter. They write us that the printed ideas have 
increased attendance. Just paste this copy on the back 
of a postal card and mail tous. Check the data you need. 
O Cuts for your post printing. 66 of them. A wide 

assortment of ideas covered. Various sizes of em- 
blem cuts, flags, ornaments, etc. All mounted 
and ready for use by your printer. 

O Fourteen cuts the size of government postal cards. 
Cards or cuts furnished.” Humorous ideas com- 
plete for mailing. All you need to do is sign. For 
bringing the fellows out at post meetings, dues, no- 
tices, etc. 

O Engraved letterheads of Legion and Auxiliary Em- 
blems in color. Name of your post, officers, etc., can 
be run in by your local printer. Complete engrav- 
ing of this furnished, however, if desired. 

O Engraved business cards. Emblem engraved on 
cards in color. 

O Printed letterheads and envelopes. 

O Blotters. : 
notices for meetings, entertainments, etc. Won't be 
thrown away and are not expensive. Tell busi- 
ness men about your post work. Give them to 
school children. 

DO Prices for special cartoons by Wally and Helfant. 


Drawings made and cuts forwarded as ordered by | 


your post. 

D Stickers in color. Fine for putting on mimeographed, 
multigraphed notices, or postal cards. Carry the 
Legion emblem and embody a real idea of Legion 
duty. Six kinds. 

Various kinds of stickers for any business. 
POST PRINTING SERVICE 
G27 West 43d St., New York 
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found that new members and in- 
creased local prestige secured with 
The Weekly more than cover the 
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a dollar a week. Get on this bulk list 
today. Just write for twenty-five or 
morecopies for the next twomonths. 
They will cost your Post only three 
cents a copy. 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d St. New York 














Sample and price list. They make excellent 


pursuers, who followed him, firing as 
they ran, and that he had not to this 
hour reappeared at his place of busi- 
ness. We fear he was followed to some 
lonely spot and assassinated. 
“Lieutenant Griéve states that there 
were at least half a dozen men in Amer- 
ican uniform in the attack, and that 
they all were very large, and each had 
two pistols. He asks damages of the 
American Army for the loss of his 
brother-in-law, whom he loved dearly.” 
Several days later we were pleased 
to learn of the return of M. Barduc. 
He objected, however, to the count of 
Lieutenant Griéve. In the party that 
assailed him there were no less than 
sixteen men. And he had run so far 


bought a house and, afterwards, the 
value of the property fell to 20 percent 
of what you had paid, that would be 
no reason for burning down the house. 
Instead of a house, this country has 
bought ships. Why should we abandon 
our merchant fleet simply because it 
has fallen in value, or let our nhips go 
to the first man who offers us 30 per- 
cent of what it would cost him to buy 
from anybody but a poor taxpayer? 
Suppose you couldn’t rent your house, 
for the time being, for enough to pay 
the taxes; would you give it away—or 
would you rent it for what you ‘could 
get, and wait for better times?” 

And there is the problem of our war- 
built ships as it stands today. Plenty 
of people with axes to grind want us 
to sell our ships for anything we can 
get—give them away, even. “Govern- 
ment operation is poor business,” they 
say. “It costs a lot ot money—it is 
wasteful and extravagant; and besides 
it is dangerously radical. Beware!” 
Well, there is nothing dangerously radi- 
cal about the government operation of 
the post office, or municipal operation 
of water plants. Even at the present 
high cost of government operation of 
our ships, it would take over thirteen 
years for the operation costs to eat up 
the present value of the ships, and nine 
years for the operation costs to equal 
the difference between what our ships 
are worth and what we could get for 
them, if we sold them now. In nine 
years a great many things can happen. 
Suppose we take a chance on carrying 
our investment for a while and see how 
it works out. 

In brief, this has been the position 
of the United States Shipping Board 
since President Coolidge took the direc- 
tion of our national policies. There is 
no intention of making government 
operation of our ships permanent; too 
many complications are involved in 
such an undertaking. But there is no 
intention, either, of letting our ships go 
for a song or abandoning the whole idea 
of an American merchant marine. As 
President Harding put it: Unless the 
price offered for our ships is satisfac- 
tory, the Government, in no way dis- 
mayed, will operate the ships itself and 
will undertake the task of making the 
American merchant marine mistress 
| of the seven seas. 
| The Shipping Board has definitely re- 
| jected any scheme of operation which, 
| under the guise of a sale of our ships 

to private parties, is merely govern- 
| ment operation, with the taxpayer foot- 











that he arrived in the village of Changé 
that night and was too weary to re- 
turn for several days. 

We caught our own breath. 

The following evening Paris wired: 
“Louis Benito captured here to-night.” 

Our famous fugitive had not been 
in Le Mans at all. Paris operators, 
searching in the railroad yards, had 
caught him just as he was boarding a 
train. With him they captured severa] 
accomplices. Benite was sentenced to 
a long term and his gang broken up. 
Paris congratulated itself and rested 
pleasantly. In Le Mans the D. C. I 
and the Intelligence Department sought 
to recover from an arduous attack of 
comic opera. 


Your Three-Billion-Dollar Investment 


(Continued from page 4) 


ing the bills in the event of loss. “Pri- 
vate operation is only private opera- 
tion when the incentive is with a pri- 
vate individual and he assumes all the 
risk,” said Chairman Farley of the 
Shipping Board. As there is no pros- 
pect whatever, for the next four or five 
years anyhow, of the general water- 
freight situation of the world improv- 
ing to the point where a private concern 
would be tempted to invest $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 in enough ships to main- 
tain a respectable service, it is fair 
to assume that the United States Ship- 
ping Board will continue to run our 
ships for us for quite a while. And, 
as they are our ships, bought and paid 
for by you and me, we have a perfectly 
good right to ask how the Shipping 
Board proposes to rum our ships, and 
why they can’t be made to pay—if 
they can’t. 

As a matter of fact, a good many 
people have been asking just those 
questions, lately, and a great many 
more will be asking them when Con- 
gress convenes in December. For, up 
to the present hour, the plan pursued 
for operating our ships has been a mere 
makeshift, and has cost us, as taxpay- 
ers, a great deal more money than it 
need have cost. That plan, briefly, was 
to pay a “managing operator” a small 
fee per ship per month and then allow 
him a commission of 2%% percent on 
cargoes for import and 5 percent on ex- 


port cargoes. He couldn't lose, because 
we, the taxpayers, paid any deficit he in- 
curred. Whatever business connections 


in the shipping world were to be made, 
he made. We got nothing, not even a 
prospective purchaser of our ships. 
President Coolidge relates a parable: 
“A farmer wanted to sell a horse and 
wagon to one of his neighbors. So he 
lent him the outfit to use and furnished 
the feed for the horse. Ail the neighbor 
had to do was to hitch up and unhitch.” 

“Well,” you ask finally, after waiting 
for the President to go on. “Did the 
neighbor buy the horse and wagon?” 

The President shakes his head. 

“He just kept on borrowing ’em,” he 
says. 

That was the way it worked out with 
our ships under the old “M. O. 4 Agree- 
ment.” Not only did that scheme not 
induce private capital to buy our ships, 
but it drove shipowners struggling to 
run vessels under the American flag— 
and who might have become purchasers 
—to abandon either the whole business, 
or American registry, because they 
could not compete with those whose op- 
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erating losses were paid out of the pub- 
lic treasury. When it became evident 
that private individuals were not going 
to buy our ships so long as the world’s 
water-freight market remained as un- 
promising as it now is, a way had to 
be devised to run our ships, not just 
from day to day in the hope that some- 
one would step up and buy them any 
moment, but as a regular business, 
building up permanent, dependable 
freight service and so, gradually, estab- 
lishing connections, recruiting custom- 
ers, and creating a lasting goodwill 
that would enhance the value of our 
ships by transforming them from mere 
nameless hulks to living factors in the 
life of the community they serve. 

For it is just as important in secur- 
ing cargoes that a line of steamers, or 
even particular vessels, have been tried 
and found satisfactory as it is with 
automobile tires or dentifrice. When a 
shipper reads in a Seville newspaper 
that “S.S. Santa Cicilia sailing on Oc- 
tober 15 accepts cargo for New York,” 
it may mean nothing at all to him. He 


may say: 

“Oh, yes! The Santa Cicilia!” and 
hustle around and get his cargo ready 
for her, when an unknown vessel would 
not stir him from his lethargy. 

Nobody appreciates the value of 
established services better than the 
British. At the blackest hour of the 
war, when the German submarines had 
played havoc with Britain’s merchant 
fleet and there was desperate need for 
every ship she had left to bring food to 
the British Isles from the nearest point 
by the shortest way, her merchant ships 
did not abandon a single important, 
established trade route. She reduced 
her services, but she kept them going. 
And for that reason, she not only has 
them today against all comers, but she 
has acquired a large part of the former 
German business as well. Any drug- 
gist or insurance agent knows the trade 
value of standard, continuous service. 
The Shipping Board knows it as well 
as do Great Britain’s steamship men. 

“As no plan of operating our ships 
has yet been proposed that is not simply 
government operation in one form or 
another,” Chairman Farley of the Ship- 
ping Board declares, “what we have to 
consider is merely efficient or inefficient 
government operation. It is to secure 
efficient government operation that our 
plan has been worked out.” 

The plan itself is simple enough: Un- 
der the Shipping Board, representing 
the American taxpayers (the real owners 
of our merchant fleet), a number of 
subsidiary corporations are to be cre- 
ated to operate one or more definite 
lines of steamers in the same business- 
like way such lines would have to be 
operated if the shareholders were in- 
vestors of capital instead of just tax- 
payers. These subsidiary companies 
will be owned and directed by the Ship- 
ping Board in much the same way that 
the Standard Oil Co. owns and directs 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey or 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. The 
plan has this great advantage over any- 
thing so far suggested as a solution 
of the problem raised by our war-in- 
vestment of $3,500,000,000 in the mer- 
chant shipping game: under it we shall 
have to offer for sale, to get our money 
out of the business, not just so many 
vessels tied to docks or running here 
and there under a management indiffer- 
ent to what you and I get out of our 
ships, but established lines of business, 


going concerns with a future before 
them. Now, we are in the position of 
a man trying to sell a dairy business 
with a full equipment of delivery 
wagons and milk cans but no one to 
buy the milk. After four or five years 
of government operation of our ships 
along the lines planned, we shall still 
be the man with his dairy business to 
sell—but with a going milk route to 
make the business worth buying; into 
the bargain. 

But it will cost us money to run the 
ships for those four or five years of 

overnment operation, you object. 

rue. Still, if we ever do sell them, it 
will, plainly, only be when the world’s 
shipping is in a state to be profitable 
for private investors. No man will 
knowingly put money into a losing 
proposition, as Chairman Farley points 
out; and the reason that we cannot sell 
our ships at a decent figure today is 
precisely because merchant. shipping at 
this moment, except in very special 
cases, is a losing proposition. For 
while there are more people traveling 
back and forth across the ocean in 
luxurious passenger vessels like the 
Leviathan than ever before, the cargo 
business is bad and freight rates con- 
sequently low. 

Curiously enough, both of these 
things arise from the same cause, 
namely, the economic breakdown of 
Europe and the unstable exchange situ- 
ation. The incredible wealth in marks, 
francs or lire that one can get for a 
dollar tempts many people, who other- 
wise never would have dreamed of go- 
ing abroad, to make the trip, while the 
hopeless labor outlook throughout 
Europe fills the steerage of passenger 
vessels with clamoring mobs of immi- 
grants coming to the land of opportu- 
nity the first of every month. 

On the other hand, with compara- 
tively little being manufactured for 
export in countries still suffering from 
war mania, and with exaggerated 
duties imposed upon imports, to keep 
their governments running, and only 
worthless paper with which to pay for 
foreign goods, anyhow, the people of 
Europe have had to learn to live on 
what they have in their own countries 
—to the ruin of those who formerly 
brought them goods in ships. Moreover, 
before the war 15 percent of the world’s 
shipping served Russia, and as today, 
for political reasons, few nations main- 
tain commercial relations with Russia, 
that is an added cause of the slump in 
the shipping business. And, finally, 
there are some 20,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping in the world today in excess of 
requirements, mostly built after the 
armistice, with the idea of replacing 
those sunk by German submarines— 
and overshooting the mark. It is esti- 
mated that it will take about five years 
to eliminate these surplus bottoms now 
merely serving to keep freight rates 
below paying level. 

The future of shipping, perhaps more 
than anything else, depends, therefore, 
upon the reéstablishment of normal con- 
ditions in Europe, and the necessity 
we face of running our ships at a loss 
is primarily a tax imposed upon us by 
disturbed conditions abroad. There is 
no loss in running ships from the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States to our 
Atlantic ports; on the contrary, that is 
a profitable business because the goods 
so transported are paid for in honest-to- 
goodness American dollars. But freight 
lines to Europe are something else 
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Something constantly used. 


Premier Mfg.Co., 806-al East Grand Bivd. Detroit,Mich. 


upon receipt 
of first order 
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OFFICIAL 
TRAPPERS|>.GUIDE 













You cannot afford to 
be without this free 
book--tells you the 
best and easiest 
way to trap-- 
then the correct 
way toskin and 
handle to 
bring most 


money, and eum 

you how to cor- 

aT _— 
TRAPPER’S for Less 


SUPPLY BARGAINS 


Don’t buy or order any trappers’ supplies until you 
have received your copy of our Supply Catalogue. mt 
contains some real bargains that you cannot afford to 
miss. Guns, Rifles, Tra Night and Camp Lamps, 
Clothing, Boots, Baits and Smoke Write Tous —' every- 
thing you need on the trap line. Write 


Abraham Tar G 


231Main Cede St. Louis 
Street Susint Missouri 














NEW TRAPPERS fF 
TREASURE BOOK’ 3: 


Write to-day for free books showin 
bundreds of useful trapper’s an 
Hunter's articles at bottom prices 
Wesell all supplies at cost, send 
money order, it is the safest. Ajj 
doz, Free New Trapping Secrets, how 
We. to grade, r laws, market ree 
ports, and shipping tags. Get 

7 Ube. Your Name on Our List Now ! 
























again, and will be until the people over 
there get some handier way of paying 
for what they buy than in carloads of 
paper money. 

A poor outlook for our investment in 


merchant shipping, you say? Not 
necessarily. It would take the best 


private shipow ner at least five years to 
build up the machinery for getting 
cargoes, the agencies abroad, the per- 
sonnel here, the reputation and the 
credit and above all the smooth-run- 
ning, recognized, dependable service 
essential to an established shipping 
business. Under present economic con- 
ditions in the world at large, all the 
millions of Henry Ford could not carry 
the losses of such an operation, how- 
ever certain the profit might be in the 
end. But the United States Government 
can do it. What is more, it will have to 
do it, for in the last analysis there is 
no question of our having, or not hav- 
ing, a merchant marine; we have got 
to have one, and as the only agency 
that can finance the creation of one is 
the United States Government, it is 
going to have to do that financing, and 
you and I are going to have to put up 
what it costs, whether we like it or 
not. 


changed in the world. It is not because 
President Harding fought so valiantly 
for an American merchant marine that 
we must have our own ships; nor be- 
cause Congress has voted it; nor even 
because, at bottom, the people of this 
country want it. There is another 
factor since the war, more potent than 


himself. For before the war, millions 
of foreign money invested in our in- 
dustries gave foreign capital a stake in 
the success of these industries. Foreign 
ships came willingly to our shores to 
carry our goods to market because 
foreign investors in our factories, rail- 
ways and mines made profits out of this 
increase in our trade. But the war 





Buddy Gets a General's Pay Now! 


So can you! Work for yourself. Make $5,000 to $10,000 
a year surfacing Floors by American | 
“Universal” method. Experience or | 











large investment unnecessary cw | 


field, big profits. Write quick ford ot: ails, 
American Floor 


a Surf. Mach. Co. 

EDS R527 So. “y Chie Si. | 
YS - . Toledo, O. 
WANT WORK tome ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING 





photos. Men or women. No selling or can- 
vassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- | 
ment, and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 
FREE. Limited offer. Write today. 








Arteraft Studios, Dept. 1, 3900 Sheridan ‘Ra. Chicago 
Trade- 
marks and Copy- 
que 1's revistered 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 
Soars as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
We ie a strictly professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 
without charge. Send amy or model for examinatio 
Bidg.,W 


Secured. 
E E STEVENS Jr Registered Patent Attorney 
° ° , * Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 
the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
; 338 enndaecl: Block. Chic: eg 











SERVICE:RINGS 


—from maker to wearer. Any 
branch, any Division. In Ster- 
ling Silver, $2.50 each. In 10K 
Gold, $7.50. In 14K Gold, $10. 
Write for free folder showing 
complete line of Army and 
Navy Rings. 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co., 
131 Bruce Ave. 








North Attleboro, Mass. 


| and. they are no longer 


squeezed these foreign investors out, 
glad to see our 
e-arried to wider markets—on 


pr oducts 
our competition costs 


the contrary, 


| them money, and they want us out of 
the world market, and want it badly. | 
Before the war, too, we exported more | 


For since the war many things have | 


all of these—old man Economic Law, | 





Ford Given 





share 
prizes. “ esides th 
am going to give it 
)Gold Watches, Si! 
Rewards to conte 
readers. Prizes duplicated in case « 


pont an s00D as your gintion is received. Ser 
eee Gaylord, $37 S. Dearborn St 



































es. nog. Fans Sellers 
our per 
rand collec: 
iss". 
* Chicago. = 















Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts dir: ct from our 
factory to wearer, National!y advertised. 
Easytosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 

ceptional values. No experience or 
B ate a hn gaa 


WRITE FOR FREE. 52 MPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'wey, W.Y, Clty 























Picture Tells 











o 
Story 
| Modern business 
| and social life de- 
| a neatness 
irvel Hair 
s cleans 
| refreshes 
Dresses 
| contrary 
| 1a wonderful 
} Before Using After Using manne Abso- 
Marvel Marvel Sutely sreaseiem 
Large bottle together with large 12 f Marvel 
Shaving Talcum powder sent prepaid upon receipt 
of only one dollar Money back if not tisfied. 


Marvel Articles Co., 557 Fourth Avenue, 


Use Insyde Tyres 


Positively prevent punctures 
~~ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















outs. Givedouble tir 
tire—old or new. Use 


" m again. Old worn-o1 
\ give three to five tt d miles 
a more service. C vote wi save 
* sv OE nt 





* gs. — one hundred thou 
priced. Special gepresen rtat cena. 


AMERICAN ACCE ACCESSORIES CO., B-1206, Cincinnati, Ohie 


“BUDDIES” 


The American Play Company, Inc. 








raw materials than we imported, and 33 West 42d Street, New York 
foreign manufacturers needed those | s hg ; 
raw materials for their own factories. | He is ‘‘Buddies”’ and all the other good plays 
Now it is different. We import more | !°F non-professional use. How about your 
raw materials than we export, and,| annual s show? 


turning them into manufactured goods, 
we export more manufactures today 
than we import. 

Thus we compete with the foreigner 
at his own game, in his own market. 
Time was when the bulk of our cotton 
went abroad; now we use more cotton 
in our own mills than we export, but 
what we do send abroad is the cotton 
goods we manufacture, and we sell it in 
competition with those who, before the 
war, bought our raw cotton. 

Do they like it? Of course they do 
not. Will they still gladly carry our 
competing manufactures to market for 
us in their ships? Not if they can help 
it. But in the words of the old song: 

“We have the ships, we have the men, 
we have the money, too,” and we can 
do the job, ourselves. It is a mighty 
good thing we can. Because 
world slowly returns to normal, we 
shall find that we shall have to. 

(Another article in this series on our 


as the) 


American merchant marine will appear | 


in the near future.) 
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Convention Issue 
Will Have Lofts 
of Kick 





Forty (40) pages 
of Legion argu- 
ment, a real 
snappy issue, with 

a work 
completely sum- 
marized these 


make the October 


12th Weekly the 











best eve: printed 
Posts can order 
advance copies in 
inte of 100 at 3 cents per copy. There is no 
better membership investment. No orders 


filled after October 5th. 


The American Legion Weekiy 
627 W. 43d Street 
New York 
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“AND (REMEMBER, CHILDREN — ONE 
OF THE Fist RULES OF HEALTH 


I MAKE A MOTION THAT EVERY MAN 
SEND A KUPE = “THis OUTFIT 
RATES “TOOTHBRUSHES |! 









eo 























Buddy makes a motion that every reader of this page shoot 
in a kupe. 

Does he hear a second? And what’s the vote? 

What’s your favorite brand of toothbrush and why should it 
be advertised in our columns? 


The Most Unkindest 
Cut of All 


There was one thing in the late guerre that no bird ever got a 
detail for not doing—and that was polishing the molars. 

All kinds of orders came trickling down from headquarters to 
keep everything clean from a ramrod to the rear axle on a rolling 
kitchen. But nothing about teeth. The members of no outfit ever 
had to be ordered to clean ’em. 

But here’s where the trouble came in—every time a bugle was 
sounded half the outfit was missing, and had to come a-running. 
The boys were out around the bathhouse or down by a stream 
doing squads east and west with a toothbrush. 

Up the lines many a bimbo split his bottle of water '50-50. 
Half to drink and the other half to use in his morning exercise with 
a toothbrush. 


wea SSP | 
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To the Advertising Manager 
627 West 43d Street, New York | 


I would like to see the following brand of tooth brush advertised | 
in our Weekly: 


This coupon is for all Legionnaires and Auxiliary Members to fill out. | 


But if you are a dealer or salesman, please check dealer 


It was a famous victory Buddy won, but he suffered the loss of salesman. If not dealer or salesman, please state occupation.......... 
his toothbrush. l ] 

ie manutactarers of toothbrushes wee the aGvertising colmmmn = 8888 ote seetnsssesoscsnesesesorencsesouneesens | 
of our Weekly today. For the old Stave Hero, this is the most | UE ON | 


unkindest cut of all. | 
’Ten—shun. Address....... PE Re dev dudavuitdadesnchaaateaank ; 


Here’s assembly call for the coupon forces. Let’s get going on 
the dotted lines. 


OUR DIRECTORY 


Post. . 





of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 











“BE IT RESOLVED, that wtth a firm belief tn the 
calue of our ) 
WEEKLY—4s a nat 


These Advertisers support us— Let's reciprocate. And tell 
them so by saying, when you write—‘I saw your ad ip 


AUTOS & AUTO ACCESSORIES 
VvAmerican Accessories Co... .........4.5+ 30 
Chevrolet Motor Co. . ‘ 
WVVVVElectric Storage Battery Eisnscahecaues 
VVLiberty Top & Tire Co... .....--..250% 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
VVVVAmerican Pub. 
BUSINESS pain nt 
American Floor Surf. Mach. Co . ; 30 
American Eagle Raincoat Co ~. 
Babson Bros. - a ; 
Butler & Butler. ‘ 
WvVVVVComer Mfg. 
Elto Outboard Motor Co 
Freeport Mfg. Cc 
VVFyr Fyter Co 
P. A. Geier C ompany. ira 
Duane W. Gaylord. . 30 
Goodwear, Inc... . . Shia 
VVVJennings Mfg. Co 
VVVMadison Shirt Co 
VVVVVAlbert Mills. ... 
Novo Mills 
VOliver Oil & Gas Burner. 
VOpportunities 
VVvParker Mfg. Co 


Premier Mfg. C are fn ic, 
Progress Pallortig Co aa 
Queen City Brush & Spec ialty Co.. 

VVSanta Fe Railway 
Style Center saeemns Co 


U.S. Manufacturing Co... 22.2222. 2g 
Wad e Hill Mtg. Co... . - _auay 
VWashington Tailoring Co..... 
SUTERTAINMENT 
American Play Sewanee 
VHooker Howe’ Cc ES ep Rede Nate ied 
FIREARMS 
VMarble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
WWVVVThe Genesee Pure Food Co... 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 
VVVVHartman Furniture Co..... errr 
VVDecorative Arts League. ...... whens 22 
INSURANCE 
VVVJohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co... 
INVESTMENTS 
vu a & CO 


realization that due to limited subscription price and 
constantly increasing cost of production, the tmprote- 
ments which we destre to see tn tt i only be made 
possthle through tncreased advertising revenue—and 
that increased advertising revenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1te¢ 
hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as indi- 
viduals, and as an organization, to those advertisers 
who use the columns of <4 ,ofictal magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKL 


Resolution passed oe at the Second 
National Convention of The American Legion. 











JEWELRY, “INSIGNIA, MEMORIALS 
VvVVVAmerican Legion Emblem Division 
Inside 
ba A ae aye Watch.. = 
VVVJos. De Roy. 
WWF our © ity Ornamental Iron Co. 
VVVVVC. K. Grouse Co 
WWVB. Gutter & Sons atae% 
Vingersoll Watch Co........... 
Vv. &O 


VVVVvSanta Fe Watch. . : a ate 
F. Simmons Company. ........cccerees 
Studebaker ——— a Se 
VVVVVL. W. Sweet, 
MEDICINAL 
VBayer =e of Aspirin. 
VMuste _ 
MEN’S WEA 
wee Fpeabody 


VVHart Schaffner & Marx 

Holeproof Hosiery... . 

VVVKahn Tailoring Co 
at ig A — seyereed Co 


F 
VVVvVReliance Mfg. Co. 
Taylor i Manufacturers 
Lee Thom i 
MISCELLANEOUS — 
braham Fur 
vv American Chicle Co. 
VVCole & € 
wees Clay Glover. . 
1. Herskovits 
New Way Laboratories. nih 
Lionel paengeees eee 
J. L. Whiting—J. J. Adams............... 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
VVVVVBuescher Band Instrument Co............ 
VVVVVC. G. Conn, Ltd 





Front Cov 


er 


29 


29 


30 


30 
26 


the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 


Standard Music Co.. ee ees ; = 
VVPublic Trading C o- ieee 
In ss cc ecaenvceeses 

VThe Rudolph W watent ET ocovesgesseecce 23 
eee ATTORNEYS 
ere 26 
VE. E. te eer 30 
RADIO 
EO, a ccansecccesascune 21 
SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
Artcraft Studios... . : ‘ 30 
VvVAmerican School : —_ 
VAmerican Technical Society . 2 
VVVVChicago Ehgineering Works 
Coyne Electrical Schoo! . 
F. J. Drake & Co - 
WFRANKULIN INSTITUTE peace’ 26 


VHamilton College of Law 
VVVvVviInternational Correspondence Schools 
Knights of Columbgs , : 27 
VVVVLaSalle Extension University 
VVVVVPatterson Civil Service School... 
vvwuateniere Business Training Institute. ..... 
VVVVVF Tamblyn... .. Ke 
vVVU 4 ersity of Applied Science 
Washington School of Art 
SMOKERS’ NEEDS 
VVVVVAmerican Tobacco 
VVVVLiggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


SOFT pee NKS 


Cola 
SPORTS | AND RECREATION 
VVVVVHarley- re DESCEE OO... cocccccsccces 
Mead Cycle mae 
VMoskowitz & "erbach. 
STATIONERY 
Post ee yd Service. ..... 
The Rand neva eeubtes.eeaet 
Ritemor Stationery Sb RPRESCOCOCOCCCROS+S ° 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
VVVVAmerican Telephone & Telegraph Co....... 
TOILET NECESSITIES 
INTE. cd. n 66s 2005 00020c05eenendeores 
VA. 8. Hinds Co 


Marvel Articles . R oon 
VVVVVVThe Pepsodent Co... 2... 6. cece eee eee . 
Standard ——, “e er 
vvvJ. .. Wee GOD... so sc0es 
TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
VVVU. shipping ng Board 
TYPEWRIT 
Regal Typewriter Co 
Remington Typewriter Co 
VVVSmith Typewriter Sales Co 











V SERVICE STRIPE—AWARDED ADVERTISERS WITH US REGULARLY FOR OVER Six MONTHS. THE VV, VVV, VVVV, VVVVV AND VVVVVV 
LET’s STRIPERS ARE INCREASING. NOTICE THE w. THIS IS THE INSIGNIA FOR THE CROIX DE COUPON, AWARDED WHEN THE SEVENTH THEY 
PATRONIZE SERVICE STRIPE 18 DUE. ADVERTISE 
THEY We do not knowingly accept false or oo advertising, or any advertising of an objectionable nature. See “Our Platform,” 
ADVERTISE issue of December 22, 1922. ers are ested to re promptly any failure on the part of an advertiser to make good amy repre- LerT's 
sentation contained in an advertisement in ‘aE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. PATRONIZE 
' Advertising rates: $3.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted, 14 lines (1 inch). TH® ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d 





Street. N. Y. City. 
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!] Give You a Chance 


fo Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT now, today, I offer 
you an opportunity 
to work just 


to be 

your own boss- 
as many hours a day as you please 
—to start when you want to and 
quit when you want to — and earn 
$200 a week. 


Does that sound too good to be 
true? If does, then let me tell 
you what J. R. Head did in a small 
Head lives in a 
He was sick, 
He accepted 


town in Kansas, 
town of 631 people. 
broke, out of a job. 
my offer. I gave him the same 
chance I am now offering you. At 
this new work he has made as high 
as $69.50 for one day’s work. You 
can do every bit as well as he did. 
If that isn’t enough, then let me tell 
you about E. A. Sweet of Michigan. 
He was an electrical engineer and 
didn’t know anything about selling. 
In his first month’s spare time he 
earned $243. Inside of six months 
he was making between 8600 and 
$1,200 a month. 


W. J. MeCrary is another man | 
want to tell you about. His regu- 
lar job paid him $2 a day, but this 
wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year. Yes, 
and right this very minute you are 
being offered the same proposition 
that has made these men so success- 
ful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40 a day? 


A 
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Have you ever heard of Comer 
All-Weather Coats? They are ad- 
vertised in all the leading maga- 





Important Notice! 


The Fall months offer a big opportunity 
for making money as a Comer represen- 
tative. Our new Fall Sample Book con- 
tains many new patterns of our big au- 
tumn sellers. Every man, woman and 
! childisa prospect foryou. Getyourshare 
of this profit. Mail the coupon NOW. 








zines. A good-looking, stylish coat 
that’s good for summer or winter 
—that keeps out wind, rain or snow, 
a coat that everybody should have, 
materials for men, 
and sells for 


made of fine 
women and children, 
less than the price of an ordinary 
coat. 

Now Comer Coats are not sold in 
All our orders come through 
our own Within 
the next few months we will pay 
representatives than three 
hundred thousand dollars for send- 


stores. 


representatives. 
more 


ing us orders. 


And now I’m offering you the chance 
to become our representative in your 





o .d 


J. R. HEAD 


territory and get your share of that 
three hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is take orders. We do 
the rest. We deliver. We collect 
and you get your money the same 
day you take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. We 
furnish you with a complete outfit 
and tell you how to get the business 
in your territory. We help you to 
get started. If you send us only 
six average orders a day, which you 
an easily get, you will make $100 
a week. 


Well, here is your chance to find out, 
for this is the same proposition that 
enabled George Garon to make a 
clear profit of $40 in kis first day's 
work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20 net profit 
ina half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer 8625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you the 
quickest, 
making money that you ever heard 
of. If you are interested in a chance 
to earn $200 a week and can devot 
all your time or only an hour or so a 
day to my proposition, 
name down below, cut out the cou- 
pon and mail it tome at once. You 
take no risk, and this may be the one 
outstanding opportunity of your life 


easiest, simplest plan for 


write your 


to earn more money than you evei 
thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


femember, it doesn’t cost you 
penny. You don’t agree to any- 
thing and you will have a chance 
go right out and make big mone 
Do it. Don't wait. Get full 
tails. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER, 
THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-444, Dayton, Ohio 


Lat aera ne > Tennessee 


Just Mail This NOW! 
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THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-444, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $200 a week 4s 


your representative. Send me 
of your offer without any obligation to me what- 
soever. 


complete details 


(Write or oil eisialed 

















